Father  John  Kelly,  President  of  St.  Michael’s  College,  is  chairman  of  the  task  force  reviewing  the  suspended 
Transitional  Year  Program,  and  on  Oct.  25  and  26,  in  a spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  leavened  with  cordiality,  he 
conducted  the  first  two  of  four  open  hearings  on  the  Program.  The  other  task  force  members  are:  Professor 
Robin  Harris,  Higher  Education  Group;  Dean  John  Ricker,  Faculty  of  Education;  Felix  Salazar,  part-time  student 
representative  on  Governing  Council  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Academic  Affairs  Committee;  Dr.  Daniel  Hill, 
special  adviser  to  the  President;  and  Professor  W.G.  Friend,  Department  of  Zoology. 


Briefs  agree,  TYP  should  be  revived 


All  nine  briefs  submitted  to  the 
Transitional  Year  Program  (TYP) 
Task  Force  recommend  that  the 
suspended  Program  be  reinsti- 
tuted, though  with  modifications. 

The  Task  Force,  chaired  by 
Father  John  Kelly  of  St.  Michael's 
College,  held  open  hearings  on 
the  evenings  of  Oct.  25  and  26  in 
order  that  briefs  might  be  pre- 
sented and  discussed.  Both  meet- 
ings, conducted  in  an  atmosphere 
of  earnest  inquiry  and  cordiality, 
were  attended  bysome  20 persons. 

The  hearings  addressed  two 
terms  of  reference:  (1)  Is  there  a 
continuing  need  for  the  TYP,  and 
(2)  If  demonstrated,  how  should 
the  need  be  met? 

Among  the  recommendations 
put  forward  in  more  than  one  brief 
were  that  the  Program’s  funding 
be  such  that  students  can  be  freed 
of  the  OSAP  loan  burden  during 
theirtransitional  year;  that  courses 
in  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences  be  strengthened  and 
increased;  that  a wide  variety  of 
ethnic  origins  be  represented  by 
the  student  body;  and  that  the  TYP 
not  be  transferred  to  a Community 
College  or  other  institution, as  U of 


T is  best  able  to  prepare  disadvant- 
aged people,  often  from  the  inner 
city,  for  university  work. 

Briefs  were  submitted  by  TYP 
graduates  Clement  and  Ruby 
Campbell;  the  Black  Students’ 
Union;  Keren  Brathwaite,  for- 
merly Assistant  Director  of  the 
TYP;  Joyce  Burpee,  forthe  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission;  Mar- 
garet Wells,  on  behalf  of  the  staff  of 
Contact  School;  Professor  J.T. 
Lemon,  Director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Living  Program  at  Innis 
College;  Professor  M.W.  Lister, 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  a 
member- in  1975-76  of  the  TYP 
policy  committee;  and  the  Park- 
dale  Tenant’s  Association. 

The  TYP  Evaluation  Committee 
Report  for  1975-76,  prepared  by 
Professor  G.W.  Bancroft,  Professor 
F.J.  Asals,  Michael  Joseph  and 
Joseph  Pantalone,  was  also  ac- 
cepted as  a brief  by  the  Task  Force. 

The  hearing  was  informed  that 
the  TYP  had  done  more  than 
simply  provide  academic  upgrad- 
ing. Perhaps  as  important,  the 
Program  instilled  confidence  and 
encouraged  motivation  in  its  stu- 
dents, all  of  whom  would  pre- 


viously have  regarded  the  Univer- 
sity as  a hostile,  alien  environment. 

The  1975-76  Evaluation  Commit- 
tee “Was  most  impressed  by  the 
strong  commitment  to  TYP  evi- 
denced by  both  staff  and  students. 
To  the  question,  'Do  you  thipk  the 
Program  should  be  discontin- 
ued?’, student  response  was  a 
universal  and  often  passsionate 
'No!’  and  many  spoke  eloquently 
and  convincingly  of  what  they  felt 
the  Program  had  done  for  them 
both  personally  and  academically.’’ 

Almost  all  the  briefs  wereagreed 
that  too  little  emphasis  had  been 
placed  on  the  physical  sciences.  As 
Prof.  Lister’s  brief  states:  “In  the 
past,  TYP  has  been  weak  in  science 
and  in  languages,  and  in  my 
opinion  only  moderately  ambi- 
tious in  mathematics . . . The  report 
by  Prof.  Crowe’s  committee  sug- 
gested that  TYP  had  been  of  little 
academic  value.  However,  its 
graduates  have  been  reasonably 
successful  in  later  University  work, 
so  that  the  Crowe  Committee’s 
criticisms  do  not  seem  too  well 
founded.  A much  more  justified 
criticism  in  my  opinion,  is  that  the 
choice  of  subjects  offered  was  too 
narrow.’’ 


Staff  campaign  quickly  garners  $75,000 


Already  more  than  $75,000  has 
been  donated  to  the  University’s 
Update  fund  raising  campaign  by 
U of  T staff  members.  The  goal  for 
the  staff  campaign  is  $400,000. 

“People  are  giving  generously 
and  in  a very  constructive  way,’’ 
comments  Professor  Pat  White, 
campaign  co-chairman.  He  says 
that  it  is  up  to  the  individual  staff 
member  to  decide  what  consti- 
tutes a suitable  contribution. 

The  program  is  voluntary,  and 
White  and  his  co-chairman,  Gwen 
Russell,  emphasize  its  strict  con- 
fidentiality. Staff  campaign  repre- 
sentative at  Erindale  College  is 


Professor  R.W.  Van  Fossen,  and  at 
Scarborough  College  is  Professor 
Harvey  Babiak. 

Those  wishing  to  designate 
funds  may  choose  to  contribute  to 
one  of  these  major  capital  pro- 
jects: redevelopment  of  the  South 
Campus  — goal,  $10,775,000; 
restoration  of  University  College 
— $750,000;  renovation  of  the 
Federated  Colleges  — $1,725,000; 
Athletic  Complex  — $1,000,000; 
and  Campus-as-Campus  Centre  — 
$750,000.  The  goal  for  improve- 
ment of  library  resources  is 
$750,000. 

Staff  members  who  have  ques- 


tions about  the  Update  campaign 
will  have  them  answered  during  a 
telephone  solicitation  drive  on  the 
evenings  of  Nov.9,10,11,15and16. 
Volunteers,  who  will  be  well- 
briefed,  will  place  calls  from  6.30 — 
9 p.m. 

Dinner  will  be  served  to  tele- 
phone campaigners,  and  anyone 
wishing  to  serve  is  asked  to  phone 
Jannie  Vincent  at  the  Department 
of  Private  Funding,  978-2171. 

To  date,  the  Update  campaign 
has  collected  approximately 
$5,900,000  from  all  sources.  Total 
goal  is  $25,000,000. 


Changes,  corrections  coming 
for  Manuai  of  Staff  Poiicies 

This  statement  concerning  the  Manual  of  Staff  Policies  has  been 
issued  by  professor  F.  lacobucci,  Vice-President  — Internal  Affairs. 

During  the  summer  the  administration  issued  to  University 
departments  the  Manual  of  Staff  Policies  which  was  designed  to 
combine  in  a single  document  the  existing,  approved  policies 
affecting  faculty  and  staff  members  of  the  University.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  Manual  contains  both  old  and  recently 
approved  policies.  All  of  the  latter  were  approved  by  the 
Governing  Council.  The  Manual  has  a General  Section  containing 
policies  applying  to  both  academic  and  administrative  staff  (which 
is  the  term  used  for  non-academic  staff).  In  addition,  there  are 
separate  sections  containing  policies  for  academic  and  non- 
academic  staff,  respectively. 

I would  like  to  comment  on  some  errors  and  misunderstandings 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  with  respect  to  certain 
material  in  the  Manual.  Some  policies  affecting  non-academicstaff 
only  were  erroneously  incl.uded  in  the  General  Section  of  the 
Manual.  These  errors  are  being  corrected:  specifically,  the 
statements  on  “Guidelines  for  the  Control  of  Absenteeism’’  and 
“Grant-Supported  Staff’’  are  being  transferred  to  the  adminis- 
trative staff  section  and  the  “Eye  Protection’’and  “Foot  Protection” 
documents  are  being  removed  from  the  Manual  entirely,  since 
they  appear  as  well  in  the  Safety  manual. 

There  also  appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding  about  two 
other  documents  appearing  in  the  Manual,  namely,  the  statement 
entitled  “Vacations”  in  the  AcademicStaff  Section  and  the  Practice 
on  “Maternity  Leave”  in  the  General  Section. 

Some  members  of  the  academic  staff  apparently  are  under  the 
impression  that  these  documents  are  new  statements  developed 
by  the  Personnel  Policy  Board  when,  in  fact,  neither  was 
developed  by  the  Board  and  both  represent  practices  which  were 
in  existence  before  the  Board  was  constituted.  “Vacations” 

Continued  on  Page  7 


Citizenship  of  new  facuity 


Eighty-four  percent  of  the  791 
new  faculty  appointees  to  Ontario 
universities  for  the  1976-77  aca- 
demic year  were  either  Canadian 
citizens  or  landed  immigrants  at 
the  time  the  offer  of  employment 
was  made,  according  to  statistics 
just  released  by  Dr.  John  B. 
Macdonald,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities. 

Of  those,  70  percent  were 
citizens  and  14  percent  immi- 
grants. Of  the  the  immigrants,  91 


percent  were  previously  employed 
within  Canada.  Statistics  on  coun- 
try of  citizenship  show  that  70 
percent  were  citizens  of  Canada, 
14  percent  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  16  percent 
owed  loyalty  to  other  countries. 

At  U of  T,  68.4  percent  of  the  95 
new  appointees  were  Canadian 
citizens  at  the  time  the  offer  of 
employment  was  made,  9.5  per- 
cent were  landed  immigrants  and 
18.9  percent  were  non-landed. 


Is  hand  quicker  than  eye? 

U of  T,  now  considered  to  be  at  the  leading  edge  of  international 
neurobiology,  will  be  host  to  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Neuroscience,  Nov.  7 — 1 1 . The  project  described  here  is 
one  of  several  underway  at  the  University. 

The  interplay  between  all  parts  of  the  brain  is  much  more 
extensive  than  was  previously  known,  and  no  single  area  can  be 
said  to  be  the  seat  of  either  the  imagination  or  analytic  reasoning. 
That’s  what  Professor  John  T.  Murphy,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Physiology,  and  his  colleagues  are  discovering  as, 
with  the  aid  of  eight  lively  monkeys,  they  investigate  one  of  the 
most  basic  interactions  between  parts  of  the  brain  — the  modus 
operand!  which  governs  the  relationship  between  the  eye  and  the 
hand. 

“Man  is  always  'tracking’  — with  the  eye,  the  brain,  and  the 
hand,”  says  Murphy.  “To  understand  what  happens  in  this  motion, 
we  have  conditioned  the  monkeys  to  hold  a handle  and  track  a 
moving  target  on  an  oscilloscope.  Through  a permanent  window 
on  the  brain,  we  can  record  and  measure  brain  activity  during  all 
facets  of  the  tracking. 

“We  can  also  monitor  the  effects  of  an  electronic  probe 
painlessly  adding  new  stimuli  to  the  monkey's  brain  — or 
interfering  with  the  message  he  expects.  When  helosessightof  the 
target  on  the  screen,  we  can  observe  through  a computer  analysis 
which  other  parts  of  the  brain  are  summoned  into  action  and  at 
what  speed  the  message  has  been  relayed.” 

The  paradigm  of  stimulating  the  intact  brain  of  a live  monkey 
with  an  electrode  and  recording  the  results  is  not  new,  Murphy 
points  out.  Itwasfirst  done  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
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The  faculty  without  the  nonscadetnic  staff  is  like  a bandwagon  without  wheels 


To  the  Editor: 

“The  administration  is  the  servant  of  the 
University  and  the  essential  part  of  the 
University  is  the  faculty.”  Professor  James 
Daniels,  Presidentof  UTFA, (Bulletin,  Sept. 
17,1976) 

The  administration  (which  includes  the 
non-academic  staff)  has  been  told,  once 
again,  that  it  is  simply  the  servant  of  the 
faculty.  We  have  heard  this  attitude 
expressed  many  times  before  and  have 
always  argued  that  the  non-academic  staff 
are  dedicated  people  who  make  valuable 
contributions  to  the  research  and  teaching 
functions  of  this  University. 

We  do  not  treat  lightly  the  concept  of 
servitude  for  the  non-academic  staff 
which  the  faculty  seems  to  favour.  We  can 
appreciate  the  enlightened  self-interest 
behind  such  views,  but  we  reject  out  of 
hand  the  concommitant  indignities  im- 
plied in  the  master-servant  relationship. 
We  have  occasionally  observed  mani- 
festations of  this  attitude,  particularly  the 
inhumane  treatment  accorded  some 
members  of  the  non-academic  staff  whose 
salaries  are  paid  from  grants.  But  this  time, 
the  faculty  proposes  to  enshrine  these 
attitudes  in  a document  of  collective 
agreement  between  itself  and  the  Uni- 
versity. 

“People  act  according  to  the  way  they 
see  things,  not  the  way  things  necessarily 
are,  so  appearances  are  important.” 

If  you  were  a faculty  member,  how 
would  you  see  things?  You  would  see 
Professor  Daniels’  statement:  "A  manual 
of  staff  policies  hassuddenlyappearedthis 
summer  . . ."  Is  it  possible  that  no  one  at 


UTFA  reads  the  Bulletin,  or  indeed  reads 
his  or  her  mail?  The  new  manual  has  been 
under  discussion  for  about  a year,  and  the 
drafts  of  all  new  policies  (and  the  majority 
of  them  are  not  even  new)  werepublished 
in  the  Bulletin,  along  with  a request  for 
comments,  before  the  policies  were 
enacted. 

UTFA  wasspecifically  asked  to  comment 
on  any  policies  which  might  affect  the 
faculty.  If  you  knewthis,youronlysurprise 
might  be  that  the  manual  was  produced  so 
quickly  and  so  efficiently.  If  you  did  not 
know  this,  you  might  see  a reason  to  be 
upset  with  the  University  administration. 

Last  year,  UTFA  and  UTSA  were  both 
interested  in  establishing  a dental  plan. 
Then  the  Anti-Inflation  program  started. 
We  both  agreed  that  we  would  ask  forfulJ 
allowable  salary  increases  in  preference  to 
improved  benefits.  Salary  discussions  with 
UTFA  and  UTSA  were  completed  on  this 
basis.  A month  orsoaftertheincreaseshad 
been  settled,  UTFA  decided  that  it  wanted 
a dental  plan,  but,  of  course,  it  was  too  late 
at  that  stage  to  revise  the  submission  to  the 
AIB.  If  you  were  a faculty  member,  you 
would  see  that  UTFA  did  not  achieve  the 
dental  plan  it  promised.  You  could  see  a 
reason  to  be  upset  with  the  University 
administration. 

The  identical  situation  applies  to  the 
changes  in  the  pension  plan.  Another 
reason  to  be  upset  with  the  University 
administration. 

People  act  according  to  the  way  they  see 
things,  not  the  way  they  necessarily  are.  If 
you  were  a faculty  member,  how  would 
you  see  things?  How  would  you  suppose 
they  will  react? 

To  be  fair,  no  new  executive  member  of 
any  organization  can  be  aware  of  all  its 


activities  in  the  past.  Prof.  Daniels  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  much  more  aware  of  all 
the  facts  than  the  general  membership  of 
UTFA. 

“Faculty  members  don’t  mind  too  much 
each  individual  decision  as  it  comes  out. 
However,  in  the  sum  total,  they  look  back 
on  the  legislation  and  see  that  things  aren’t 
as  they  were  in  1966.” 

UTSA  can  only  reply:  "Hurrah!”  Al- 
though the  present  system  is  nowhere 
near  perfect,  the  non-academic  staff 
certainly  does  not  want  to  return  to  “the 
good  old  days”,  the  days  when  it  had  no 
voice  in  the  decisions  which  affected  the 
working  environment.  The  days  of  salary 
increases  half  the  percentage  of  faculty 
increases.  The  days  of  no  free  tuition.  The 
days  of  no  promotional  opportunities.  The 
days  of  no  fair  job  classifications.  The  days 
in  which  grant-supported  employees 
were  not  even  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
University  and  were  even  worse  off  than 
they-are  now. 

However,  in  a time  when  the  univer- 
sities' role  in  society  is  being  examined 
more  closely  than  ever  before,  when  even 
the  faculty  members  are  unsure  of  what 
they  are  supposed  to  be  doing  (Prof. 
Daniels  says:  “What  exactly  the  university 
professor  is  supposed  to  be  doing  with  his 
time  is  a moot  point”);  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  be  a yearning  for  the 
comforts  of  yesteryear.  We  can  only  hope 
that  if  a collective  agreement  is  signed,  the 
University  administration  will  be  kincL 
enough  to  point  out  to  the  faculty 
precisely  what  it  is  supposed  to  be  doing 
and  thereby  remove  all  lingering  doubts. 
Collective  agreements  define  not  only 
rights  and  privileges;  they  define  respon- 


sibilitiesas  well.  Welcome  to  the  seventies. 

Although  Prof.  Daniels  may  feel  thatthe 
health  of  the  University  is  “the  University 
administration’s  problem,  and  not  the 
Faculty  Association’s”,  and  is  quite 
divorced  from  the  interest  of  individual 
faculty  members,  UTSA  wonders  whether 
any  responsible  segment  of  the  University 
community  can  afford  to  have  such  a 
cavalier  attitude  to  an  institution  which  is, 
or  should  be,  advancing  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge,  encouraging  new  ideas,  and 
developing  the  intellect  of  our  future 
leaders,  and  which  is,  yes,  our  employer. 

“If  a faculty  member  feels  that. . . life  at 
the  University  is  getting  intolerable ...  he 
gets  uneasy  and  moves  away.  Those  who 
move  away  first  are  the  most  mobile  and 
the  most  desirable  faculty  members. . .” 

We  agree  with  Prof.  Daniels,  but  we 
would  add  that  the  situation  for  non- 
academic  staff  is  identical.  If  life  becomes 
intolerable  at  the  University,  non-acad- 
mics  will  also  leave.  They  too  are  human. 

If  the  faculty  signs  a collective  agreement, 
will  life  for  non-academics  be  intolerable? 
Is  UTFA  hoping  to  return  to  the  old  days  of 
master  and  servant?  In  our  humble 
opinion,  the  faculty  without  the  non- 
academic  staff  would  be,  not  a master  with 
no  servant,  but  a bandwagon  with  no 
wheels.  It  would  go  nowhere. 

Such  privileges  conceded  to  the  faculty 
can  only  serve  to  reinforce  the  attitude,  if 
not  the  fact,  of  non-academic  servitude.  If 
collective  bargaining  for  the  faculty 
becomes  a reality,  UTSA  must  be  prepared 
for  action. 

The  Executive, 
University  of  Toronto  Staff  Association 


Dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo  ieaves  no  aiternative  but  coiiective  agreement 


To  the  Editor: 

The  desirability  of  faculty  mem- 
bers and  librarians  undertaking 
collective  involvement  in  deci- 
sions concerning  their  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  has 
been  analysed  and  discussed  in  the 
journals  of  AUCC  and  CAUT  for 
some  time.  On  this  campus,  UTFA 
has  sponsored  meetings  and  en- 
couraged debate  over  a two-year 
period.  As  a result  of  this  activity, 
UTFA  has  concluded  that  the 
faculty  and  librarians  of  this 
University  desire  a collective  ap- 
proach, based  on  a voluntary 
agreement  determining  minimum 
rights  and  benefits.  Faculty  and 
librarians  are  therefore  now  being 
asked  whetherthey  approve  UTFA 
commencing  negotiations  with 
the  University  on  the  basis  of  the 
draft  collective  agreement. 

Professor  Berris,  in  his  letter  of 
Oct.  22,  raises  objections  to  taking 
a definite  decision  until  the  long- 
term implications  of  the  agree- 
ment have  been  explored  and 
alternative  solutions  studied.  One 
may  wonder  what  Professor  Berris 


supposes  has  occurred  in  recent 
years.  This  year,  I have  not  heard 
many  new  arguments,  and  I have 
not  found  many  changed  opin- 
ions. I should  like  to  think  that 
everyone  in  the  University  has 
considered  implications  and  alter- 
natives; more  realistically,  I be- 
lieve that  those  sufficiently  con- 
cerned to  form  a judgment  have 
found  ample  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Of  course  there  are  detailed 
implications  in  the  UTFA  proposal 
with  which  Professor  Berris  ex- 
presses legitimate  concern.  But 
these  particular  implications  will 
be  the  subject  of  attention  in  the 
negotiations  which  I trust  will 
follow  an  affirmative  decision  by 
faculty  and  librarians  in  the 
referendum.  The  draft  agreement 
will  undoubtedly  be  amended  in 
the  course  of  these  negotiations. 

To  the  suggestion  that  alterna- 
tives be  considered,  one  need 
reply  only  by  pointing  to  the 
alternative  advanced  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  to  indicate 
the  sterility  of  thought  among 
those  opposed  to  a collective 
approach.  The  President’s  words 
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can  not  conceal  the  fact  that  his 
alternative  is  the  status  quo.  No 
doubt  some  prefer  this  to  a 
collective  approach,  but  the  very 
nature  of  the  President’s  proposal 
should  convince  us  that  if  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  status  quo, 
there  is  no  alternative  to  collective 
agreement. 

In  another  letter.  Professor 
Dunlop  raises  once  more  the  tired 
objection  that  the  University  can 
not  agree  to  salary  arbitration 
because  it  does  not  control  its  own 
revenues.  But  other  universities, 
equally  unable  to  control  re- 
venues, have  accepted  arbitration, 
and  indeed  the  very,  form  of 


arbitration  — final  offer  selection 
— which  UTFA  proposes.  One  can 
understand  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  University  does  not 
want  effective  control  over  salaries 
removed  from  their  hands.  But  to 
suggest  that  the  decision  of  a 
three-person  board,' one  Univer- 
sity nominee,  one  UTFA  nominee, 
and  an  agreed  chairman,  engaged 
in  final  offer  selection,  will  spell  the 
financial  ruin  of  the  University,  or 
even  will  force  the  University  to 
acts  of  fiscal  irresponsibility,  is  too 
much  for  anyone  to  accept  on 
careful  and  sober  reflection. 

The  question  now  facing  faculty 
and  librarians  is  whether  a collec- 


tive approach  should  begin.  I 
suggest  that  an  affirmative  deci- 
sion will  enable  those  who  care 
about  the  future  of  the  University 
as  an  academic  institution  to  begin 
the  task  of  negotiating  the  mini- 
mum terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  which  will  forestall 
academically  irresponsible  acts  — 
whether  by  administrators,  gov- 
ernors, or  faculty  members  and 
librarians  — in  the  lean  years 
ahead. 

David  Gauthier, 
Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Philosophy; 
Member,  UTFA  Council, 
and  Salary  and  Benefits  Committee 


Symposium  designed  to  avoid  Arab-israeii  issues 


To  the  Editor: 

The  essence  of  the  complaint 
registered  by  Professors  Jacques 
Kornberg,  Arthur  Kruger,  Michael 
Marrus,  Noah  Meltz,  in  their  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Oct.  22  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  entitled  “Omis- 
sion of  Israel  unfortunate”,  seems 
to  be  that  no  academic  event 


dealing  with  the  Middle  East  must 
be  heldoncampuswithoutadirect 
consideration  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

We  do  not  accept  this  assump- 
tion, especially  in  the  case  of  our 
Symposium  on  “The  Middle  Eastin 
Transition”,  which  wasdesigned  to 
avoid  Arab-Israeli  confrontation 
politics.  May  we  repeat  here  what 


has  already  been  madecleartoone 
of  the  signatories  of  the  letter 
referred  to  above,  namely  thatthe 
Symposium  was  intended  to  deal, 
rather,  with  socio-economic 
change  in  selected  areas  of  the 
Middle  East  which  are  in  the 
process  of  transition  from  a so- 
called  traditional  to  a so-called 
modern  society?  This  description 
scarcely  fits  the  modern  State  of 
Israel.  Some  consideration  of  the 
case  of  Israel  did  in  fact  occur, 
however,  for  instance  in  the  panel 
on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
businessmen  in  the  area. 


Gay  and  inebriate  undergrade 
were  gay  and  inebriate  grads 


To  the  Editor: 

I am  writing  to  inform  you  that 
the  picture  on  page  4 of  the 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  15  was  not  a 
portrayal  of  a bunch  of  gay  and 
inebriate  undergrads  cheering  on 
the  Blues  at  a Saturday  football 
game  but  was  in  fact  a bunch  of 
grads  enjoying  Oktoberfest  on 
King’s  College  Circle  on  a Friday 
night.  As  you  can  see  in  the 
background,  we  are  in  one  of  the 
large  striped  tents  erected  for  the 
occasion.  As  I remember  it,  there 
was  no  football  game  going  on. 
Inebriated  we  might  have  been  but 


it  was  a fitting  end  to  a day  of  labour 
at  the  games  tables  trying  to  raise 
money  for  worthy  campus  pro- 
jects. Might  I suggest  that  the 
photographer  must  have  been 
working  with  gay  and  inebriate 
abandon  if  heforgotwherehewas. 
It  might  also  be  a better  idea  to  give 
some  publicity  to  a worthy  attempt 
at  fund  raising,  as  Oktoberfest  was, 
instead  of  talkingaboutdrinkingat 
football  games. 

Peter  Courey 

Our  apologies  to  Mr.  Courey  and 
his  companions  for  the  error  — the 
Editor. 


Finally,  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that  the  names  of  several  more 
populous  states  than  Israel  did  not 
appear  in  the  program  either  — 
Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Syria,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  rest  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and,  depending  on  one’s 
definition  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
whole  of  North  Africa,  as  well  as 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan. 

L.M.  Kenny, 
Chairman,  Middle  East 
Studies  Committee 
Dr.  J.R.  Blackburn, 
Chairman,  Symposium  Program 
and  Arrangments  Committee 
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[ FORUM  ) 

Most  librarians  are  not  in  favour  of  taking  path  to  certification 


Librarians’  rights  not  protected 


Exclusion  of  M.D.s  is  fair 


has  been  no  report  from  this 
group. 

So,  now,  after  several  years  of 
discussion,  there  isa  movetowards 
formalizing  the  librarians’  rela- 
tionship with  the  University.  Arti- 
cle 32  of  the  draft  document  needs 
very  full  discussion  among  the 
librarians  so  that  informed  deci- 
sions may  be  made  about  it. 

The  majority  of  librarians  do 
not  want  to  take  the  path  to 
certification  and  I hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  give  this  matter 
their  fullest  attention  in  the  new 
few  weeks. 

Adele  Annett 
Robarts  Library 


consider  only  a global  majority  of 
the  Nov.  8 vote  is  clear  and 
uncompromising  evidence  that  on 
this  and  future  issues  librarians  will 
be  submerged  by  the  faculty, 
because  wearesooverwhelmingly 
outnumbered  by  them.  * 

We  believe  that  no  substantive 
arguments  have  been  advanced 
for  requiring  ballots  to  be  returned 
by  Nov.  8 and  that  due  considera- 
tion has  not  been  given  to 
proposals  to  extend  the  deadline. 

The  issues  before  us  are  too 
important  to  be  rushed  to  a vote. 

■*At  an  open  meeting  for  lib- 
rarians and  faculty  held  on  Oct.  20, 
it  was  stated  that  only  a global 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  would  be 
considered  a mandate  and  thatthe 
votes  of  librarians  would  not  be 
tabulated  separately.  This  was 
confirmed  after  the  meeting  by  the 
President  of  UTFA.  In  view  of  this, 
we  were  surprised  to  read  in  a 
letter  sent  by  Professor  j.E.  Smith  to 
all  librarians  who  do  not  belong  to 
UTFA  that  UTFA  does  intend  to 
tabulate  the  votes  of  librarians  as  a 
distinct  constituency.  We  were 
amazed  that  the  letter  also  stated 
that  this  had  been  pointed  out  at 
the  Oct.  20  meeting. 

Elinor  Pillion,  Eivi  Aer,  Michael 
Rosenstock,  Joyce  Leverman,  Al- 
ice Sass-Kortsak,  Cicely  Black- 
stock,  Mary  Stevens,  Mary  Cun- 
ningham, Christine  Stewart,  Susan 
A.  Merry. 


To  the  Editor: 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note 
in  the  Bulletin,  the  response  of 
faculty  to  the  proposed  draft 
document  that  is  intended  to 
formalize  the  relationship  of  the 
faculty  and  the  librarians  to  the 
University.  I am  concerned  that,  to 
date,  there  has  been  no  compar- 
able response  from  librarians, 
because  the  matter  of  librarians' 
status  has  been  a subject  of 
discussion  among  the  librarians  for 
several  years. 

I have  been  a librarian  on  the 
campus  since  1963.  The  Librarians’ 
Association  was  formed  because  it 
was  perceived  that  library  service 
and  librarians  had  been  totally 
ignored  by  the  Commission  on 
University  Government  in  its  blue- 
printfora  newformof governance 
forthe  University.  Itwasobviousto 
the  librarians  that  they  hadtounite 
in  order  to  have  a voice  in  the  new 
environment. 

In  the  intervening  years,  there 
have  been  changes  in  library 


To  the  Editor: 

I regret  that,  owing  to  illness,  I 
was  unable  to  attend  the  UTFA 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  20.  If 
I had  been  present,  I would  have 
been  pleased  to  support  the  draft 
memorandum  of  agreement.  I 
believe  that  the  acceptance  of 
librarians  in  the  Faculty  Associa- 
tion, the  choice  of  about  60 
percent  of  them  to  become 
members  of  the  Association,  and 
the  subsequent  recognition  of 
librarians’  interests  and  concerns 
in  this  draft  can  only  be  of  benefit 
to  librarians  and  to  the  University 
community. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean 
that  I am  in  total  agreement  with 
every  phrase  and  nuance  in  the 
draft.  I am  a little  unhappy  about 
the  section  on  personnel  files;  and 
I am  still  not  sure  that  clause  32.09 
on  library  administrators  is  just 
right.  However,  taken  as  a whole,  I 
do  support  the  acceptance  of  this 
draft  agreement;  and  if  there  is  to 
be  an  agreement  between  the 
University  and  the  faculty,  I 
certainly  believe  it  better  for 
librarians  to  be  included. 

I have  an  idea  that  many 
librarians  may  have  two  questions 
in  their  minds  when  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  vote  for  accep- 
tance or  rejection.  The  first  is,  does 
the  term  “professional  librarian” 
(clause  2.01)  imply  exclusion  of 
those  of  our  col  leagues  who  do  not 
possess  library  qualifications  but 
who  work  in  the  library  perform- 
ing professional  and  academic 
duties?  I hope  they  are  included; 
but  if  not,  the  same  clause  2.01 
allows  for  the  inclusion  of  others, 
provided  both  parties  agree.  This 
question  could  be  easily  settled. 

The  second  question  which  a 
librarian  may  have  is,  if  this 
agreement  comes  into  force,  will  it 
adversely  affect  the  conditions  of 
employment  I presently  enjoy?  I 
would  point  to  the  following 
clauses:  3.03  — "This  Agreement 
shall  not  apply  so  as  to  affect 
adversely  any  existing  right  . . .”; 
7.01  — "Nothing  in  this  Collective 
agreement  shall  be  interpreted  as 
in  any  way  altering,  infringing  or 
diminishing  the  traditional  role  of 
the  faculty  and  librarians  . . .”; 
32.03f  — “All  librarians  with 
continuing  appointments  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  awarded 
permanent  status . . .”;  32.09  — “. . . 
no  administrator  shall  suffer  a loss, 
of  salary  as  a result  of  this 
Agreement.”  I suggest  that  these 


administrative  practices,  forced  by 
the  expansion  of  the  60s  and  the 
subsequent  budget  reductions  of 

the  70s.  As  one  example,  there  are 
certain  jobs  that  were  once 
performed  by  graduate  librarians, 
that  are  now  being  performed  by 
technicians.  While  it  may  be 
argued  that  these  moves  were 
made  to  make  a more  efficient  use 
of  the  graduate  librarians' abilities, 
the  point  I am  making  is  that  such 
changes  have  not  been  consis- 
tently applied  throughout  and 
they  were  effected  with  no  formal 
clarification  of  what  a graduate 
librarian's  duties  are.  Further,  in 
the  central  library  stystem,  librar- 
ians have  no  written  contracts  that 
outline  the  terms  of  theirappoint- 
m'ents. 

When  the  technicians  of  the 
central  system  were  certified  as  a 
union  some  of  the  librarians 
expressed  concern  when  there 
were  early  attempts  to  apply  some 
conditions  of  the  union  contract  to 
the  non-union  staff  (including  the 


"grandfather”  clauses  do  safe- 
guard our  present  positions  in  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  way. 

I would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Anne  Foster, 
the  librarians'  representative  on 
the  UTFA Councilandonthe UTFA 
Salaries  and  Benefits  Committee, 
for  the  tremendous  amount  of 
time  and  energy  she  expended 
over  the  past  year.  During  the 
drafting  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment, she  was  advised  by  a small 
working  group  of  librarians.  I 
know,  as  a not  always  acquiescent 
member  of  that  group,  that  she 


To  the  Editor: 

Recent  issues  of  the  Bulletin 
have  contained  a number  of  letters 
from  members  of  the  faculty 
explaining  why  they  support  the 
UTFA  Draft  Agreement.  As  a 
librarian,  I would  like  to  say  why  I 
too  support  it. 

Since  the  mid-1960s  librarians 
have  had  official  recognition  on 
campus  through  the  Librarians' 
Association  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  (LAUT).  Librarians  hoped 
that  through  LAUT  their  unique 
status  in  the  University  community 
would  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected; they  believed  that  LAUT 
might  eventually  become  the 
forum  in  which  librarians  could 
work  towards  the  formulation  of 
the  principles  and  procedures 
governing  their  working  condi- 
tions and  career  development. 
Consequently  when  membership 
in  UTFA  became  open  to  librarians 
many,  including  myself,  declined 
to  join  in  the  belief  that  we  would 
be  better  off  on  our  own. 

Recent  experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  LAUT  functions 
primarily  asan  information  gather- 
ing and  disseminating  body.  It  has 
become  obvious  that  it  will  never 
be  an  effective  campus-wide 
spokesman  for  librarians  because 
it  is  too  small  and  too  poor.  At  the 
same  time  UTFAhasdemonstrated 
increasingly  that  it  is  serving 
librarians  well.  Its  Draft  Agreement 
accomplishes  three  vital  things  for 
us.  First,  a means  is  established,  via 
the  Procedures  Committee  cited 
in  Article  32.03,  for  the  formal 
definition  of  all  those  criteria  of 
employment  that  are  unique  to 
our  profession,  for  example,  prin- 
ciples for  appointment  and  pro- 


librarians) who  did  not  have  the 
formal  grievance  procedure  that’ 
the  union  members  had. 

Librarians  not  in  the  central 
system  found  that  often,  when 
they  had  problems,  the  University, 
lacking  policies  about  librarians, 
tended  to  apply  various  practices 
in  use  in  the  central  system  with 
little  or  no  consultation  with  the 
librarians. 

These  areonlysomeexamplesof 
problems  leading  todiscussionsby 
different  groups  among  the  lib- 
rarians about  the  status  of  lib- 
rarians on  the  campus.  In  1973/74, 
the  executive  of  the  Librarian’s 
Association  made  it  one  of  the 
prime  objectives  of  that  year’s 
activities  to  determine  how  the 
librarianson  the  campus  wanted  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  The 
majority  of  those  participating  in 
the  discussions  indicated  that  their 
relationship  to  the  University 
should  be  more  formalized  than  it 
had  been. 

Since  1974  there  has  been 
further  discussion  within  the  Asso- 


listened  carefully  to  my  concerns 
and  objections,  and  changes  were 
made  in  the  draft  as  a result.  LAUT 
too  has  made  a considerable 
contribution,  by  providing  over 
the  years  a forum  and  an  incentive 
for  all  interested  librarians  to 
discuss  alternative  routes  for  the 
development  and  growth  of  the 
role  of  librarians  within  the 
University. 

Alan  J.  Horne, 
Assistant  Librarian 
, (Reader  Services), 

University  of  Toronto  Library 


motion.  Second,  the  Agreement 
does  much  to  rectify  many  of  the 
complaints  that  librarians  have  in 
common  with  faculty,  such  as 
poorly  defined  personnel  policies, 
and  inadequate  grievance  and 
salary  negotiating  procedures. 
Third,  Articles  3.03  and  3.01  ensure 
that  whatever  existing  rights  we  as 
librarians  have  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected,  and  further,  that 
should  we  so  choose  ordeem  to  be 
necessary,  we  are  free  to  bargain 
independently  of  UTFA  for  con- 
ditions more  favourable  to  us. 

In  other  words  the  Draft  Agree- 
ment secures  for  librarians  a 
position  in  the  University  com- 
munity far  stronger  than  vve  could 
ever  have  achieved  independ- 
ently. But  it  also  allows  us  the 
freedom  and  flexibility  to  preserve 
our  uniqueness.  UTFA,  and  the 
Salary  and  Benefits  Committee  in 
particular,  have  done  librarians  a 
great  service;  in  return  we  owe 
them  energetic  support  and  en- 
couragement in  their  negotiations 
with  the  University  administration. 
Iforoneintendtojoin  UTFAatthe 
earliest  opportunity. 

Jane  Clark, 
Reference  Department, 
Robarts  Library. 

Organ  recitals 

The  University  community 
knows  that  fall  or  spring  has 
officially  arrived  when  the  organ 
recitals  are  announced.  This  year 
there  will  be  four  in  the  fall  series: 
Monday,  Nov.  1,  in  Walter  Hall  and 
Mondays,  Nov.  15,  22  and  29  in 
Convocation  Hall.  All  begin  at  5.05 
p.m. 


ciation.  One  result  has  been  the 
relationship  with  the  Faculty  Asso- 
ciation since  the  librarians  saw 
their  role  as  being  intheacademic 
community.  Many  librarians  have 
since  become  members  of  UTFA. 

In  the  meantime,  various  Uni- 
versity bodies  have  given  some 
attention  to  the  matter  of  libra- 
rians’ status.  In  1974,  the  Presi- 
dent's Working  Group  on  the 
Library  commented  on  aspects  of  it 
within  the  central  system.  The 
1974/75  Library  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Academic  Affairs  Committee 
formed  a Working  Group  on  the 
Status  of  Librarians.  To  date  there 


To  the  Editor: 

We,  the  undersigned  librarians, 
believe  that  the  UTFA  Draft 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  is 
being  voted  upon  before  we  have 
fully  discussed  and  debated  the 
documentand  its  principles,  issues 
and  implications.  As  librarians,  we 
feel  that  the  issues  before  us  are  of 
far-reaching  professional  concern 
and  that  they  should  be  openly 
discussed  at  length  before  we 
embark  upon  a course  which 
cannot  easily  be  changed. 

The  question  of  who  should 
bargain  for  librarians  is  of  great 
importance  and  requires  our 
careful  analysis.  Inthecriticaltime- 
frame  created  by  the  need  to  vote 
by  Nov.  8,  this  matter  must  be 
neither  obscured  nor  overlooked. 

We  agree  that  librarians  must 
deal  in  a formal  way  with  the 
questions  of  role  and  status,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment,and  proceduresfor progress 
through  the  ranks.  There  are 
several  ways  in  which  this  might  be 
done.  We  feel  it  isessential  for  us  to 
investigate  more  than  one  con- 
crete proposal  before  we  decide 
which  way  best  meets  our  needs. 

Article  32  of  the  Draft  Memoran- 
dum recognizes  that  librarians  are 
an  identifiably  separate  group 
within  the  Faculty  Association. 
However,  we  find  nothing  in  the 
Draft  Memorandum  which  pro- 
tects our  minority  rights  on  issues 
which  concern  us  as  a group.  The 
Faculty  Association's  decision  to 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  letter  to  the  Bulletin  (Oct. 
22)  Professor  Berris  expresses 
concern  over  the  exclusion  of  part- 
time  clinicians  from  the  Bargaining 
Unit  to  be  covered  by  the  UTFA 
Draft  Agreement,  suggesting  that 
such  an  exclusion  is  (a)  discrimina- 
tory, and  (b)  may  eventuate  in 
decreased  levels  of  co-operation 
between  various  components  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  This  last 
point,  I would  submit,  is  typical  of 
all  arguments  against  change,  and 
it  would  simply  be  up  to  the 
personnel  involved  to  see  that 
such  degradationsof  staff  relations 
did  not  occur. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point: 
assuming  that  it  is  the  question  of 
the  exclusion  of  part-time  clini- 
cians and  not  the  very  concept  of 
the  Draft  Agreement  itself  to 
which  Professor  Berris  takes  ex- 
ception, I would  liketoexplainthe 
reasoning  behind  the  Commit- 
tee’s recommendation  that  these 
practising  physicians,  whose  links 
with  the  University  are  largely 
nominal,  should  be  excluded  from 
the  Bargaining  Unit.  In  drawing  up 
the  Agreement,  the  Committee 


sought  primarily  to  deal  with 
matters  relating  to  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  affect- 
ing those  members  of  the  faculty 
and  professional  librarians  whose 
careers  were  dependent  upon 
their  relationship  with  the  Uni- 
versity. It  only  stands  to  reason  that 
physicians  — whosechief  virtue  to 
the  Faculty  of  Medicineliesintheir 
outside  status  — have,  in  these 
matters,  little  in  common  with  full- 
time academics  and  librarians. 
Their  ability  to  earn  a reasonable 
livelihood,  influence  their  own 
working  conditions  or  maintain 
present  levels  of  support  functions 
is  notsubject  to  University  control. 

At  the  present  time  there  are 
over  one  thousand  M.D.s  in 
Toronto  who  carry  nominal  faculty 
status  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
whose  employment  and  real  pro- 
fessional allegiances  are  (as  is 
wholly  proper)  elsewhere.  This 
arrangement  is  of  advantage  not 
only  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
but  to  these  physicians  themselves. 
Surely  Dr.  Berris  would  not  insist 
that  these  free  agents  should  have 
a voice  in  determining  the  salaries 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Draft  recognizes  librarians’  concerns 


UTFA  serving  librarians  well 
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FORUM 


Do  not  react  to  the  bogey-man  of  a supposedly  hostile  administration 


To  the  Editor: 

There  are,  I suppose, arguments 
in  favour  of  faculty  collective 
bargaining  which  will  convince 
many  faculty  to  approve  the  UTFA 
proposal.  However,  I would  like  to 
challenge  two  arguments  that  have 
been  put  forward  publicly  and 
repeatedly  by  two  of  our  better- 
informed  and  certainly  influential 
colleagues.  Prof.  Jean  Smith  and 
Prof.  J.B.  Conacher. 

Prof.  Smith  wrote  in  late  Sep- 
tember that  “the  most  important 
factor  — and  which  resolved 
whatever  doubts  (the  Salary  and 
Benefits  Committee)  might  have 
had",  leading  to  the  drafting  of  a 
collective  bargaining  proposal  was 
the  issuance  by  the  administration 
last  July  of  the  now  “infamous” 
Manual  of  Staff  Policies.  He 
accused  the  administration  and  a 
group  of  deans  of  unilaterally 
developing  new  policies  and  esta- 
blishing new  procedures  for  aca- 
demic staff.  Vice-President  laco- 
bucci,  who  put  together  the 
existing  and  legally  approved 
policies  that  constitute  the  man- 
ual’s contents,  has  categorically 
denied  that  it  created  any  new 
policies  for  academic  staff,  while 
admitting  that  the  editorial  com- 
position of  the  manual  could  give 
rise  to  genuine  misunderstandings 
on  that  point.  The  manual,  which 
was  intended  to  collecttogetherin 
one  single  handy  reference  all 
approved  personnel  policy  and 
practices,  is  now  being  revised  to 
remove  any  ambiguity  in  that 
regard. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore, 
that  genuine  misunderstandings 
concerning  this  matter  should  no 
longer  constitute  “the  most  im- 
portant” factor  in  any  faculty 
member's  decision  on  the  UTFA 
proposal. 


To  the  Editor: 

The  Council  of  UTFA  is  seeking 
theapprovalof  all  faculty  members 
to  initiate  negotiations  with  the 
Governing  Council  based  on  the 
Draft  Memorandum  which  in- 
volves provisions  for  collective 
bargaining.  The  UTFA  Council  has 
promised  that  in  the  near  future  a 
questionnaire  soliciting  input  on 
the  importance  of  various  sections 
of  the  Agreement  will  be  sent  out, 
so  that  faculty  will  have  a belated 
opportunity  to  express  more  de- 
tailed views  on  the  document.  As 
members  of  the  Salary  and  Benefits 
Committee  of  UTFA  we  wish  to 
comment  on  some  sections  of  the 
Agreement,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  thecurate’segg  — parts 
of  which  were  very  good. 

A major  area  of  concern  for 
many  faculty  is  the  perceived 
erosion  of  academic  influence  and 
authority  in  the  determination  of 
academic  policy  under  the  present 
form  of  University  governance,  a 
dis-satisfaction  that  the  Governing 
Council  ignored  despite  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Dunphy 
report  lastyear.  However,itshould 
be  clearly  understood  tRat  imple- 
mentation of  the  Draft  Agreement 
would  have  no  direct  effect  on 
academic  influence  in  academic 
affairs.  The  UTFA  Executive  have 
carefully  noted  that  the  proposed 
agreement  deliberately  attempts 
to  avoid  interfering  with  any  of  the 
academic  processes  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  that  it  deals  primarily  with 
working  conditions. 

The  proposed  agreement  at- 
tempts to  remedy  the  present  un- 
satisfactory arrangements  for  nego- 
tiating salaries,  by  providing  for 


The  other  argument,  advanced 
by  Prof.  J.B.  Conacher  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  8 and  before  the 
General  Committee  on  Oct.  5 and 
the  UTFA  meeting  on  Oct.  20, 
concerns  a perception  by  him  of 
shabby  treatment  accorded  faculty 
views  by  both  the  administration 
and  the  Governing  Council.  The 
prime  instance  of  this  attitude, 
according  to  Prof.  Conacher,  was 
revealed  in  their  handling  of  last 
year’s  “modest  proposals”  made 
by  UTFA  to  the  Council  to  increase 
faculty  membership  on  two  of  its 
key  standing  committees.  He 
charged  that  the  Council  com- 
pletely ignored  those  proposals 
and  the  finding  of  its  own  fact- 
finding committee  which  had 
recognized  faculty  alienation  of 
recent  years,  passing  instead  some 
“bland  and  meaningless  resolu- 
tions.” He  noted  his  warning  to 
them  then  that  “their  attitude 
would  likely  drive  a faculty  that 
preferred  not  to  unionize  to  do 
so.” 

As  Chairman  of  the  fact-finding 
committee  referred  to,  I must 
question  Prof.  Conacher’s  inter- 
pretation of  those  events.  The 
“modest  proposals”  from  UTFA 
would  have  increased  the  fatuity 
component  from  48  percent  to  67 
percent  of  a greatly  enlarged 
Academic  Affairs  Committee,  re- 
quiring Governing  Council  repeal 
of  one  of  its  by-laws  prohibiting 
any  one  of  its  constituencies  from 
holding  a majority  of  seats  on  any 
of  its  standing  committees.  The 
Executive  Committee,  no  doubt 
realizing  that  such  a proposal 
would  not  be  approved  by  Coun- 
cil, established  a Special  Study 
Group  on  the  Role  of  Teaching 
Staff  in  the  Governance  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  In  addition 
to  Prof.  Conacher  and  myself. 
Professors  J.M.  Ham,  L.E.  Lynch 


and  G.R.  Williams  served  on  that 
study  group.  Our  report  clearly 
stated  that  we  “regarded  any 
widely-held  perceptions  of  the 
governing  process  and  the  role  of 
the  teaching  staff  therein  as 
important  data,  whether  or  not  the 
perceptions  accorded  with  the 
quantitative  evidence.” 

It  is  true  that  one  of  those  widely- 
held  perceptions  reported  was 
that  of  faculty  alienation  and 
frustration  regarding  governance 
at  this  university.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  our  report  noted  that  an 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
was  that  it  arose  “from  a melange 
of  causes  (that)  tend  to  be 
projected  on.the  visible  target,  the 
Governing  Council.” 

The  report  also  concluded  that 
“the  academic  staff  now  occupies  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the 
places  open  on  the  Governing 
Council  and  its  Committees 
(Which)  gives  the  faculty  statutory 
powersand  offersopportunitiesof 
direct  influence  in  a wider  variety 
of  decisions  than  they  had  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ing Council.” 

The  Executive  Committee  dis- 
cussed this  report  at  several  of  its 
meetings,  one  of  which  (see 
Executive  Committee  Report  No. 
52)  was  devoted  exclusively  to  that 
task.  More  than  “some  bland  and 
meaningless  resolutions”  re- 
sulted. Our  colleagues  who  serve 
as  Principals,  Deans  and  Directors 
are  now  systematically  and  regu- 
larly consulted  as  policy  matters 
affecting  their  divisions  begin  to  be 
formulated  at  the  earliest  commit- 
tee levels  of  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil. Academic  divisions  are  now 
specifically  encouraged  to  create  a 
pool  of  individuals  they  feel  are 
qualified  to  serve  on  Governing 
Council  committees,  sub-com- 
mittees, task  forces  and  working 


groups,  and  to  appoint  observers 
to  any  of  these  bodies. 

In  a most  ambitious  planning 
exercise,  designed  to  counter  the 
quantitative  deterioration  attend- 
ant upon  steadily  compressed 
budgets,  the  Governing  Council 
has  just  approved  the  constitution 
of  a Planning  and  Priorities  Sub- 
committee with  12  of  its  21 
members  drawn  from  faculty 
ranks. 

The  original  UTFA  request  for 
more  faculty  representation  on  the 
Academic  Affairs  and  the  Planning 
and  Resources  Committees  will 
undoubtedly  be  dealt  with  by  the 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  regrettable  that  Dean 
Dunlop  should  choose  to  drag 
another  red  herring . across  the 
UTFA  Draft  Agreement.  In  his 
letter  to  last  week’s  Bulletin,  Dean 
Dunlop  erroneously  states: 

“Though  the  draft  agreement 
implicitly  accepts  the  current 
position  on  tenure,  the  protection 
offered  by  a collective  agreement 
lasts  only  so  long  as  the  agree- 
ment.” 

I would  respectfully  point  out 
that  the  UTFA  Draft  Agreement 
does  not  create  or  modify  the 
concept  of  tenure  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Tenure,  as  such,  was 
established  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  Haist  Rules  in  1967.  It  was 
recently  reaffirmed  by  Governing 
Council  in  the  “Policy  and  Pro- 
cedures on  Academic  Appoint- 
ments”, March  1,  1976.  Accord- 
ingly, tenure  in  no  way  rests  on  the 
Draft  Agreement;  rather  the  con- 
cept of  tenure  antedates  the 
Agreement  and  is  independent  of 
it.  Tenure  cannot  expire  with  the 
Draft  Agreement  because  the 
Draft  Agreement  did  not  create 
tenure. 

Furthermore,  the  Draft  Agree- 
ment explicitly  provides  that  no 
existing  rights  of  faculty  and 
librarians  shall  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  Agreement.  Tenure 
is  explicitly  referred  to  — reflect- 
ing perhapsa  morecarefuldrafting 
approach  than  that  of  Dean 


Continued  from  Page  3 

and  working  conditions  of  a 
bargaining  unit  comprised  of  full- 
time professors  and  librarians  at 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

From  a more  strictly  “legal” 
point  of  view,  the  regulations  of 
the  University  itself  must  be 
considered.  In  excluding  clini- 
cians, the  Committee  simply  uti- 
lized the  definition  of  teaching 
faculty  already  extant  in  the 
University’s  “Policy  and  Proce- 
dures on  Academic  Appoint- 
ments”, approved  by  Governing 
Council  on  March  1, 1976  (Section 
11,  note  — subsequently  replaced 
by  the  expanded  section  of  June  1, 
1976). 

Since,  by  University  regulations, 
these  clinicians  are  already  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  the 
appointments  and  tenure  policies, 
it  seemed  inappropriate  arbitrarily 


Governing  Council’s  proposed 
external  review  of  our  first  five 
years  experiment  with  unicam- 
eralism. . 

In  conclusion,  I hope  that  all 
faculty  will  have  time  to  consider 
the  intrinsic  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  UTFA  collective 
bargaining  proposal  in  the  light  of 
the  real  external  threats  to  faculty 
influence  on  the  academic  future 
of  this  great  University,  and  not 
merely  as  a protective  reaction  to 
the  bogey-man  of  a supposedly 
hostile  administration  and  an 
antagonistic  Governing  Council. 

William  Dunphy 


Dunlop’s  hastily  penned  letter. 
According  to  Article  3.03  of  the 
Agreement: 

“This  Agreement  shall  not  apply 
so  as  to  affect  adversely  any 
existing  rights  of  faculty  and 
librarians  pertaining  to  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  e.g. 
tenure,  sabbatical  and  study  leave, 
etc.”  (Emphasis  added) 

Of  more  telling  import,  of 
course,  is  Article  15.01  of  the  Draft 
Agreement  which  providesthatno 
changes  in  existing  tenure  regula- 
tions shall  be  made  without  the 
faculty's  consent.  This,  we  would 
suggest,  is  a far  stronger  protection 
to  the  individual  faculty  member 
than  reliance  upon  the  unilateral 
discretion  of  Governing  Council 
not  to  alter  the  existing  tenure 
regulations  — a risk  which  recent 
events  suggest  that  most  faculty 
may  be  unwilling  to  run. 

In  conclusion,  I would  empha- 
size that  Dean  Dunlop  has  badly 
misstated  the  issue.  The  existence 
of  tenure  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  can  in  no  way  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  present  Draft 
Agreement.  To  the  contrary.  By 
explicitly  prohibiting  Governing 
Council  from  altering  existing 
tenure  regulations,  it  is  better 
preserved  and  protected.  I am  sure 
that  upon  reflection  Dean  Dunlop 
will  agree  with  this  conclusion. 

Jean  Edward  Smith, 
Chairman, 
Salary  and  Benefits  Committee 


to  expand  the  bargaining  unit 
significantly  beyond  that  already 
recognized  by  the  University  as 
regularly-appointed  staff.  Cer- 
tainly no  unjustified  discrimina- 
tion was  intended  by  the  Commit- 
tee. Inconsideringwhom the  Draft 
Agreement  should  cover,  we 
could  hardly  fail  toconsultexisting 
University  regulations.  These  reg- 
ulations seem  reasonable,  and  it 
should  be  stressed  that  the  limit- 
ing factor  is  one  which  presently 
works  in  favour  of  the  clinicians 
and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

In  conclusion,  I would  liketocall 
Professor  Berris’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Article  2.01  of  the  Draft 
Agreement  provides  wide  leeway 
for  the  future  inclusion  of  indi- 
viduals not  presently  covered  by 
the  Agreement.  If  thephysiciansin 
question  were  to  become  subject 
to  the  University’s  regular  appoint- 
ments and  tenure  policy,  I am 
certain  that  our  negotiators  — 
should  they  be  given  a mandateon 
November  8 — would  have  no 
difficulty  including'  them  in  the 
bargaining  unit. 

John  S.  Holladay,  Jr. 

Salary  and  Benefits  Committee 
(Near  Eastern  Studies) 


Some  provisions  of  agreement  adequate,  some  not 


third-party  arbitration  in  the  event 
that  agreement  cannot  be  reach- 
ed. Hopefully  such  impartial  judge- 
ment would  stop  further  deteriora- 
tion in  the  salaries  of  teaching  staff 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 
relative  to  comparable  groups  in 
the  labour  force. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Draft  Memorandum  impose  new 
restrictions  on  the  abilities  of 
departments  or  divisions  to  react 
to  budgetary  stringencies  in  the 
most  appropriate  way  to  accom- 
modate academic  needs.  This  is  a 
matter  for  concern.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  the  incomeof  this  University  is 
largely  outside  its  own  control  and 
restrictions  on  the  few  remaining 
elements  of  flexibility  in  the 
allocation  of  resources  will  impede 
reaching  even  primary  goals.  Thus 
restricting  the  number  of  con- 
tractually limited  appointments, or 
the  numbers  of  part-time  staff  may 
prove  harmful  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  faculty  and  the  University. 

The  Draft  Memorandum  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  of 
existing  procedures  on  political 
candidacy,  related  activities,  ap- 
pointments and  tenure.  The  ad- 
vantage of  such  incorporation  into 
the  agree  mentis  that  these  policies 
cannot  be  changed  unilaterally, 
but  only  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Faculty  Association  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  agreement. 

The  proposal  for  development 
of  a known  policy  on  promotions 
and  leaves  is  to  be  welcomed.  ^ 

The  proposed  grievance  pro- 
cedures on  the  other  hand  must  be 
questioned.  For  the  solution  of 
largely  departmental  problems  an 


“iron-clad”  grievance  procedure 
is  provided  whereby,  if  the  Chair- 
man's actions  are  not  corrected  by 
the  Dean  or  the  President,  an 
outside  arbitration  board  may  be 
brought  in.  We  hardly  believe  that 
these  provisions  will  improve 
relationships  in  the  Department, 
make  the  role  of  the  Chairman 
more  effective  or  more  desirable, 
or  lead  to  more  power  and 
authority  lying  in  the  Department, 
as  opposed  to  resting  with  the 
administration.  Surely  the  pro- 
posed grievance  procedure  far 
exceeds  the  reasonable  needs  of 
members  of  the  University  for 
protection  from  improper  admin- 
istrative action,  and  would  contrib- 
ute further  to  changing  the 
University  into  a body  in  which 
legal,  rather  than  academicjudge- 
ment  prevails. 

We  urge  all  members  of  the 
faculty  to  carefully  consider  the 
implications  of  the  proposals  in  the 
Draft  Memorandum,  and  to  com- 
municate their  views  through  the 
forthcoming  questionnaire  for  the 
guidance  of  UTFA  in  possible 
negotiations  with  the  Governing 
Council. 

A.G.  Brool(, 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

H.C.  Eastman, 
Department  of  Political  Economy. 


Exclusion  of  physicians  is  fair 


c 
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Draft  agreement  protects  tenure 
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BOOKS 


Architecture,  anecdotes 
politics  in  York  tour 


This  picture  of  the  Thomas  Glendenning  house  is  one  of  170  photographs  of  pioneer  houses  stilt  standing  in  York 
County  that  appear  in  Rural  Roots,  just  published  by  U of  T Press. 


Rural  Roots:  Pre-Confederation 
Buildings  of  the  York  Region  of 
Ontario. 

Mary  Byers,  |an  Kennedy, 
Margaret  McBurney  and  The 
Junior  League  of  Toronto, 
University  of  Toronto  Press 

Next  time  you’re  driving  north 
from  Toronto  cursing  the  same- 
ness of  both  traffic  and  view,  you 
might  consider  abandoning  that 
superhighway  for  a country  road. 

Rural  Roots,  an  amalgam  of  the 
architectural,  social  and  political 
history  of  pre-Confederation  York 
County  is  enough  to  make  even 
the  most  speed-conscious  trav- 
eller want  to  dawdle  through  the 
villages  and  farmlands  between 
Toronto  and  Lake  Simcoe. 

The  book  presents  a pictorial 
catalogue  of  130  of  the  most 
representative  structures  built  be- 
tween 1800  and  1870,  with  the 
intent  of  encouraging  the  preser- 
vation of  those  that  have  not 
already  given  way  to  either  de- 
velopment or  decay. 

Over  170  exterior  photographs 
by  architectural  photographer 


Hugh  Robertson  illustrate  the 
text.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no 
interior  shots  are  included,  es- 
pecially where  the  writers  stimu- 
late the  reader’s  interest  with 
descriptions  of  richly  carved  wood- 
work or  particularly  authentic 
rooms. 

The  book  is  arranged  for  the 
person  who  wishes  to  tour  historic 
towns  and  villages,  beginning  at 
Hogg’s  Hollow  in  North  Toronto 
and  continuing  up  Yonge  Street 
through  Thornhill,  Richmond  Hill, 
Aurora,  Newmarket,  Holland 
Landing  and  beyond.  The  writers 
describe  the  beginnings  of  each 
town  as  well  as  those  early 
buildings  which  remain. 

Anyone  who  has  travelled 
around  southern  Ontario  has  seen 
examples  of  fieldstone,  log,  plank 
and  brick  structures.  But  why  did 
some  early  settlers  build  with  one 
material  and  others  with  another? 

Scottish  settlers  were  partial  to 
fieldstone.  Many  of  them  were 
stonemasons,  and  it  made  sense  to 
make  use  of  free  material  at  hand. 
The  Pennsylvania  Germans  who 
came  to  the  area  were  more  often 


carpenters  or  craftsmen  than 
farmers,  and  after  building  a log 
house,  they  constructed  brick  or 
plank  additions  — often  with  an 
overhanging  roof,  reflecting  the 


belief  that  hospitality  begins  with 
protecting  visitors  from  the  rain. 

The  more  affluent  British  settlers 
frequently  built  houses  of  a 
Georgian  style,  then  festooned 


them  with  Victorian  carving  and 
latticework. 

Throughout  the  book,  archi- 
tectural terms  are  sprinkled  lightly 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Medieval  recipes  are  a source  of  delight  to  palate  and  imagination 


Pleyn  Delit:  medieval  cookery  for 
modern  cooks 

Constance  B.  Hieatt  and  Sharon 
Butler 

University  of  Toronto  Press 

The  introduction  to  this  collect- 
ion of  medieval  recipes  from 
England  and  Francetellsusthatthis 
is  a practical  book  for  kitchen  use 
and  notanornamentforthecoffee 
table.  The  authors,  through  what 
must  have  been  exhaustive  ex- 
periments, have  provided  usable 
recipes  for  soups,  entrees,  fish, 
roasts,  stews  and  desserts.  In 
passing,  they  have  dispelled  vari- 
ous myths  about  medieval  food 
and  supplied  details  on  making 
decorative  pastries,  sample  menus 
for  various  palates  and  pocket 
books  and,  for  those  who  wish  to 
delve  further  into  the  mysteries,an 
annotated  bibliography. 

Since  most  cookbooks  provide 
only  a few  items  that  become 


favourites,  I consulted  a small 
group  about  this  collection,  which 
consists  of  127  recipes  in  all.  We 
concluded  that  several  were  tempt- 
ing and  would  become  standbys  in 
some  form. 

In  the  spirit  of  true  clinical 
research,  I tried  two  of  the  recipes 
on  a pair  of  guests,  both  trench- 
ermen. The  chicken  in  orange 
sauce  was  an  unqualified  success. 
The  oysters  stewed  in  ale  were 
declined  by  one  after  a sample 
spoonful,  finished  by  the  cook  — 
who  nevertheless  felt  the  main 
ingredients  dserved  better  — and 
enjoyed  by  the  third  who  happily 
carried  the  remains  home. 

Each  recipe  is  given  in  its 
medieval  form,  with  notes,  fol- 
lowed by  the  modern  version.  The 
authors  have  translated  the  medi- 
eval French  of  the  Menagier  de 
Paris  into  modern  English,  which  is 
a kindness.  These  are  useful  for 
getting  your  eye  in  trim  to  tackle 


the  medieval  English  recipes  since 
all  are  printed  in  heavy  bolde  Olde 
Englishe  Gothice  Scripte.  Not  the 
easiest  style  of  type  to  read,  but 
persevere  for  pleasures  await. 
Who  can  resist:  “Take  makerels 
and  smyte  hem  on  pecys;  cast  hem 
on  water  and  verious;  seeth  hem 
with  muntes  and  with  oother 
erbes:  color  itgreneorzelow, and 
messe  it  forth’’? 

I asked  my  survey  groupfortheir 
reactions  to  the  use  of  the  script. 
All  found  it  difficult,  particularly  at 
first,  but  felt  it  added  to  the  fun; 
an  architect  found  it  “a  neat 
challenge’’  and  a professor  of 
French  just  said,  “of  course”. 
Parenthetically,  I found  the  cleav- 
ing to  the  symbol  for  the  sound 
“th”  — that  might  more  usefully  be 
employed  as  a logo  for  British 
Petroleum  — a trifle  precious,  but 
the  group  didn’t. 

The  authors  show  some  odd 
inconsistencies.  They  gointosome 


detail  about  differences  in  curry 
powders,  surely  common  know- 
lege,  but  fail  to  define  “cubebs”. 
These,  the  Shorter  Oxford  English 
D/ct/onary  informs  us,  come  from  a 
shrub  that  grows  in  Javaand  havea 
taste  similar  to  pepper.  But  this  is 
cavilling  over  trifles. 

Not  trifles,  in  a book  meant  for 
practical  kitchen  use,  are  two  other 
matters.  The  introduction  contains 
a paragraph  of  recipe  numbers 
under  categories  such  as  econom- 
ical, conservative,  appealing  to 
gourmets,  etc.  Useful  information 
but  not  a useful  form.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  we  were  not 
given  recipe  numbers  and  titles, 
listed  under  these  helpful  categor- 
ies, as  a quick  reference  along  with 
the  bibliography  and  glossary. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
book  for  use  in  the  kitchen,  its 
physical  characteristicsare  import- 
ant. The  cover  is  plastic  coated  and 
can  be  wiped  clean.  But  the  pages 


don’t  lie  flat.  What  use  a clean 
cover  when  the  pages  are  covered 
in  smudges  from  being  bashed 
down? 

A final  caveatshould  beentered. 
Do  not  accept  the  authors’  con- 
tention that  this  is  not  a coffee  table 
book.  They  are  far  too  modest.  This 
book  is  fun  and  if  you  keep  it  in  the 
kitchen  you  deprive  your  guests, 
not  to  mention  yourself,ofadandy 
conversation  piece.  You  may  have 
to  place  a limit  on  the  length  of 
time  , any  one  is  allowed  to 
monopolize  the  book.  One  of  my 
survey  group  waxed  eloquent  for 
five  minutes  on  the  perspicacity  of 
the  ^medieval  mind  in  describing 
organs  as  “garbage”,  which  led  to  a 
spirited  and  irreverent  discussion 
on  the  etymology  of  the  word. 

Gastronomically  speaking  it  may 
be  Pleyn  Delit,  but  as  a parlour 
game  it  is  twopence  coloured. 

Margaret  MacAulay 
Dept,  of  Information  Services 


Elements  of  melodrama  in  Extension’s  history,  says  Blyth 


A Foundling  at  Varsity:  A History  of  the  Division  of 
University  Extension. 

J.A.  Blyth. 

Available  from  The  Secretary,  School  of  Continuing 
Studies. 

Almost  my  first  action  on  being  appointed  University 
Historian  in  1971  was  to  write  to  the  heads  of  ail 
divisions  (there  are  about  120)  urging  them  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  preparation  of  a history  of 
the  division  which  ideally  would  be  available  in  1977, 
the  Sesquicentennial  Year.  It  was  already  obvious  to 
me  that  the  primary  task  of  the  author  or  authors  of  the 
new  history  of  the  University  planned  for  that  year 
would  be  to  identify  the  evolving  tradition  — or 
traditions  — of  the  University,  to  reveal  the  continual 
/nterrelationship  of  its  many  parts,  and  to  relate  the 
institution’s  development  to  that  of  the  city,  the 
province  and  the  nation,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
there  would  not  be  space  to  do  justice  to  the  activities 
of  even  the  largest  of  the  colleges,  faculties,  schools, 
departments  and  administrative  offices. 

A Foundling  at  Varsity  is  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies'  response  to  this  appeal,  and  it  has  not  only 
more  than  met  the  deadline  but  has  provided  a model 
for  other  divisions  to  follow.  It  is  a detailed  but  not 
prolix  chronicle  of  the  activities  of  the  Division  of 
University  Extension  from  its  beginnings  in  the  early 
1890s  to  1974  and  an  assessment  of  the  problems  which 
it  faced  over  these  years  in  establishing  its  legitimacy  in 


the  university  community.  Theaccountisscrupulously 
documented  and  thus  provides  a reliable  work  of 
reference  for  anyone  interested  in  either  the 
University  of  Toronto  or  adult  education  in  Canada, 
but  it  is  also  a narrative  which  tells  an  interesting  story. 
It  provides  for  the  general  reader  a running 
commentary  on  the  cultural  and  economic  history  of 
’Toronto  and  of  Ontario  during  these  eight  decades. 
For  graduates  of  the  University,  both  those  whose 
studies  were  pursued  under  the  auspices  of  Extension 
and  those  who  were  not,  it  will  have  the  additional 
appeal' of  enabling  them  to  relive  their  time  at  the 
University  and  to  see  it  in  a clearer  temporal  and  spatial 
perspective. 

Tennyson’s  remarkable  eight-line  poem,  “Flower  in 
the  Crannied  Wall,”  suggests  that  if  we  could  fully 
understand  a single  element  of  creation,  we  would 
fully  understand  creation  itself.  The  same  argument 
could  be  made  with  respect  to  the  University  of 
Toronto:  to  understand  fully  any  one  of  its  divisions, 
, one  must  necessarily  relate  it  to  all  the  others.  This  may 
seem  to  be  far-fetched  in  some  instances,  the  Housing 
Service  or  the  Department  of  Islamic  Studies  for 
example;  but  as  one  ponders  the  matter,  doubts  about 
dismissing  it  arise.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  Extension, 
the  proposition  has  solid  grounding.  Its  tentacles 
stretch  in  all  directions. 

In  particular,  the  history  of  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  (and  Publicity,  as  it  was  called  from  1920  to 
1949)  involves  two  of  the  perennial  problems  for  which 


the  University  must  continually  find  a solution  — the 
balance  between  theoretical  and  practical  studies  and 
the  institution’s  relationship  to  the  community.  Blyth 
demonstrates  that  these  have  been  basic  issues  at  U of  T 
since  1890. 

A foundling  is  an  abandoned  child,  not  necessarily 
illegitimate  but  almost  always  regarded  as  such. 
Foundlings  were  often  central  figures  in  old 
melodramas.  Melodramas  usually  have  happy  end- 
ings. There  is  an  element  of  melodrama  in  Blyth’s 
account,  and  not  least  in  the  roles  played  by  W.J. 
Dunlop  (hero  or  villain?),  Robert  Falconer  (godfather 
or  putative  father?),  and  Drummond  Wren  of  the 
Workers’  Education  Association  and  in  the  ambivalent 
attitude  of  the  members  of  the  Senate’s  Committee  on 
Extension.  There  is,  too,  a dramatic  and  happy  ending. 
The  story  concludes  in  1974  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sweetness  and  light  with  the  establishment  of 
Woodsworth  College  and  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  as  fully  accepted  members  of  the  university 
community.  It  is  clear  that  this  acceptance  owes  a great 
deal  to  the  efforts  of  the  extension  students 
themselves.  The  declaration  of  legitimacy  owes  more 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Association  for  Part-Time 
Undergraduate  Students,  established  in  1968,  than  to 
anyone  else. 

Robin  S.  Harris, 
Professor  of  Higher  Education, 
University  Historian. 
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Too  many  changes  inyour  lifecan  make  you  sick 


by  Robbie  Salter 

U of  T's  Department  of  Behavioural  Sciences, 
founded  by  Dr.  Robin  Badgley-in  1968,  is  the  most  fully 
•developed  unit  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  says  Professor 
Merrijoy  Kelner,  acting  chairman  and  head,  and  it’s 
believed  by  many  to  be  oneofthe  major  departments 
in  the  world. 

Last  week,  on  Oct.  15—16,  the  Department  hosted  a 
workshop  for  practising  physiciansthatwasdevotedto 
discussing  psychosocial  problems  the  doctors  have 
encountered  in  practice.  Prior  to  the  workshop.  Prof. 
Kelner  explained,  “This  adventure  will  provide  a new 
mechanism  for  helping  to  plan  medical  education.” 

The  discipline  of  behavioural  science  developed 
shortly  after  World  War  II  and  is  comprised  of 
sociologists,  psychologists,  anthropologists  and  a few 
psychiatrists,  as  well  as  political  scientists  and 
economists. 

Herself  a medical  sociologist,  Kelner  has  a lively 
interest  in  people,  politics,  and  power.  She  says  that 
medical  sociology  “looks  at  the  relations  between  the 
social  environment  and  the  causes  and  patterns  of 
disease;  at  the  cultural  differences  evident  in  the  way 
people  perceive  health  and  illness  and  react  to  them; 
and  at  the  effects  of  illness  on  the  family.  It  also 
examines  the  social  structure  of  hospitals,  the 
organization  of  health  care,  and  the  relation  between 
doctors  and  society  — illuminating  the  cultural 
differences  between  patients,  and  analyzing  medicine 
as  an  institution.” 

Kelner  did  her  doctoral  thesis  on  the  structure  of 
elite  power  in  Toronto.  Since  then  she  has  studied  the 
political  powers  that  determine  the  policies  affecting 


Dr.  Merrijoy  Kelner 

the  health  of  Canadians.  In  one  study,  she  looked  at 
health  of  hippies  and  their  reluctance  to  seek  medical 
aid.  In  another  she  observed  how  patients  and  staff 
were  affected  when  they  moved  from  the  old 


psychiatric  hospital  at  999  Queen  Street  West  to  a new 
facility. 

As  a result  of  her  interest  in  medical  education, 
Kelner  is  currently  collaborating  with  Professor  Peter 
New  on  a survey  of  chiropractic  across  Canada.  She 
believes  it's  important  to  examine  all  aspects  of  health 
care  in  Canada,  particularly  when,  for  some 
communities,  the  chiropractor  is  the  sole  custodian  of 
health  care.  Kelner  says,  “Prof.  New  and  I have 
interviewed  most  of  the  faculty  and  students  at 
Canada’s  only  chiropractic  college  — on  Bayview 
Avenue  in  Toronto,  and  eventually  we’ll  talk  to 
practitioners  and  their  patients  across  the  country.  It’s  a 
study  the  dean  of  the  chiropractic  college  welcomes. 

“We  should  look,  as  well,  at  the  roles  other  allied 
health  professions  play  — physiotherapists,  for 
example.  It’s  vital  to  avoid  either  gaps  or  duplications.” 

She  cites  the  studies  of  Dr.  Thomas  Holmes,  the 
American  psychiatrist  who  has  shown  a correlation 
between  an  accumulation  of  recent  life  changes  and 
the  susceptibility  to  disease.  Holmes,  ranks  43  life 
changes  acording  to  the  degree  to  which  they  lower 
the  body’s  resistance  and  enhance  the  probability  of 
illness.  High  onthescaleof  health-alteringchangesare 
death  of  a spouse,  divorce,  and  retirement.  But  Kelner 
points  out  that  even  an  accumulation  of  “happy”  life 
changes  — having  a baby,  getting  married,  personal 
achievement  — may  foster  illness. 

In  addition  to  her  departmental  duties,  Merrijoy 
Kelner  is  the  first  Canadian  president  of  the 
Association  of  Behavioural  Science  in  Medical 
Education.  Last  August  she  represented  Canada  at  an 
international  conference  of  medical  sociologists  in 
Belgium. 


Prof.  Uze  Kalnins  helps  children  cope  with  serious  illness 


For  the  past  two  years  Professor 
llze  Kalnins  has  been  taking  part  in 
a continuingstudy  of  children  who 
are  acutely  ill  with  leukemia  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.. 

“In  the  past,  we  have  asked 
parents  and  doctors  about  their 
views  of  protracted  illness  in 
children,”  says  the  35-year-old 
psychologist  in  the  Department  of 
Behavioural  Science,  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  “But  we  have  not  asked 
the  seriously  ill  child  how  he  sees 
himself  in  relation  to  his  illness. 

'"'Initially  it’s  easier  for  the  child 
than  forthe  parents  who  haveonly 


On  Oct.  20,  a plaque  was 
unveiled  in  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building  to  commemorate  the  life 
of  Dr.  Davidson  Black,  physician, 
neurologist,  anatomist,  and  an- 
thropologist. Dr.  Black  was  born  in 
1884  and  died  in  1934. 

Davidson  Black  graduated  from 
the  University  in  medicine  in  1906 
and  returned  for  post  graduate 
studies  in  comparative  anatomy. 
From  1909  to  1916,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  medical  faculty  at 
Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland.  During  this  period,  he 
visited  England,  observed  the 
studies  on  "Piltdown  man”,  and 
developed  an  interest  in  anthro- 
pology. 

In  1918,  he  was  appointed 
professsor  of  anatomy  at  Pekin 
Medical  Union  College.  Shortly 
after  his  appointment,  a fossil 


to  hear  the  word  leukemia  to  feel 
stricken,”  she  says.  "The  child’s 
perception  of  his  illness  is  much 
subtler,  since  the  physical  changes 
and  the  limitations  on  physical 
activity  usually  appear  gradually. 
Many  children,  even  although 
they  are  ill  with  leukemia,  will  say, 
'Thank  goodness  I don’t  have 
something  like  diabetes  or  a 
broken  leg’.” 

The  children  taking  part  in  the 
study  are  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  17.  Kalnins  says  that  initially 
some  of  the  teen-agers  are  reluc- 
tant to  talk  about  their  illness.  “But 


tooth  found  at  Chou  Kou  Tien  was 
brought  to  Dr.  Black’s  laboratory. 
He  identified  a new  genus  and 
species  of  hominid  Sinanthropus 
pekinensis.  In  1926,  he  wrote  that 
"for  the  first  time  on  the  Asiatic 
continent  north  of  the  Himalayas, 
archaic  hominid  fossil  material  has 
been  recovered  and  accompanied 
by  complete  and  certain  geologi- 
cal data.”  Dr.  Black  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1932. 

Dr.  W.E.  Swinton,  Senior  Fellow 
of  Massey  College  writes  that 
"Davidson  Black  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a scientist  and  scholar, 
andasa  man  withoutbiasastoclass 
or  race.  To  him,  the  facts  of  nature 
mattered,  not  the  nature  of  their 
discoverers.” 

The  plaque  was  made  possible 
through  the  Historic  Sites  and 
Monuments  Board  of  Canada. 


I visit  them  often  and  gradually  we 
come  to  know  each  other  as 
friends  — largely  because  I don’t 
take  part  in  their  treatments.” 
Pamela  Churchill,  a sociologist 
on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital,  asksthe 
parents  the  same  questions  that 


Continued  from  Page  7 
many  times  since,  but  with  little 
success.  However,  today  this  tech- 
nically difficult  approach  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  sym- 
biositic  link  of  biology  with 
computer  science  and  electronics, 
and  the  approach  is  being  used  in 
several  centres  throughout  the 
world.  “In  fact,'” says  Murphy, “the 
technique  has  been  used  to  treat  a 
number  of  motor  function  dis- 
orders.” 

From  other  studies,  the  U of  T 
team  have  also  found  that  “knee 
jerk  responses”  — oncethoughtto 
pass  through  the  spinal  cord  and 
no  higher  — in  fact  pass  through 


What  sort  of  a reaction  does  a 
woman  get  when  she  calls  the 
police  or  another  social  service 
agency  and  tells  them  she’s  been 
raped? 

The  question  is  being  asked  by  a 
research  team  from  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Work  which  is  attempting  to 
find  out  how  well  social,  medical 
and  legal  services  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  both  victims  of  rape  and 
their  assailants. 

“We  need  to  understand  why 
some  people  involved  in  rape  seek 
the  services  of  an  agency,  and  why 
others  do  not,”  said  Bill  Vine, 
supervisor  of  the  project,  and  a 
teaching  assistant  at  the  Faculty. 

The  study  is  expected  to  identify 
key  factors  that  may  strengthen  the 
agencies’  effectiveness  in  respond- 
ing to  existing  needs  and  improve 
the  service  they  can  give.  The 
researchers,  all  of  whom  are 
working  towards  their  masters’ 
degrees  in  social  work,  are  appeal- 
ing to  individuals  who  have 
experienced  rape  either  as  a victim 
or  asan  assailant,  to  call  the  Faculty 
and  agree  to  be  interviewed. 

Those  willing  to  help  can  be 
assured  of  confidentiality.  No 
identification  will  be  requested. 


Prof.  Kalnins  asks  the  child  in  order 
to  develop  the  profile  of  the 
seriously  ill  child  as  completely  as 
possible,  and  the  child's  doctors 
and  nurses  also  record  their 
observations. 

The  project,  designed  to  find 


the  higher  brain,  including  the 
cerebral  cortex,  even  when  the 
stimulus  is  as  simple  as  tapping  a 
tendon. 

Murphy  points  out  that  the 
knowledge  gained  from  these  and 
other  U of  T neuroscience  studies 
is  now  being  used  to  help  people 
sufferirig  from  brain  lesions  and 
strokes.  “Once  you  know  how  the 
normal  brain  behaves,”  he  says, 
“you  can  apply  the  new  know- 
ledge to  diagnosing  and  monitor- 
ing disease.  For  example,  by 
measuring  the  muscle  activity  of  a 
patient  performing  the  same  track- 
ing task  required  of  the  monkeys, 
we  can  assess  the  progress  of  a 


and  a code  name  will  be  provided 
at  the  time  the  caller  seeks  an 
appointment  with  the  social  work 
office  at  978-6314. 


new  ways  of  helping  children  cope 
with  serious  illness,  is  a co- 
operative venture  shared  with 
Prof.  Kalnins  by  Dr.  Peter  McClure, 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Hema- 
tology, Dr.  E.H.  Pakes,  a psychi- 
atrist, and  Mrs.  Churchill.  R.S. 


disease  such  as  multiple  sclerosis.  It 
may  one  day  show  us  how  to  help 
the  paralyzed  or  dyskinetic  indi- 
vidual control  his  movements. 

Prof.  Murphy’s  research,  which 
has  also  been  funded  by  the 
Atkinson  Foundation  and  the 
Bickell  Foundation,  is  currently 
supported  by  the  Medical  Re- 
search Council  and  the  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Foundation  of  Canada. 


163  women  engineers 

In  the  last  15  years,  the  number 
of  women  in  undergraduate  stud- 
ies in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  has  risen 
from  six  to  163,  Associate  Dean  R.E. 
Jervis  reports. 

The  Faculty  has  made  a con- 
scious effort  to  inform  women  of 
opportunities  in  engineering.  Pro- 
fessor Jervis  says,  and  is  pleased 
with  the  results. 


Bring  a friend  to  a 
Red  Cross  Winter  Clinic 

Medical  Sciences  Building 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  & Friday 
November  1 , 2,  3 & 5 
0^0  10  a.m. — 4 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  4 
11.30  a.m.  — 6 p.m. 

All  blood  is  rare  when  needed! 


Davidson  Black  IV  ( centre ) was  in  attendance  for  the  unveiling  of  a plaque 
commemorating  his  grandfather  and  namesake  on  Oct.  20. 


Davidson  Black  commemorated 


Neuroscience  team  monitors  hand  and  eye 


Rape  victims  and  assaiiants  sought 
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Connaught  revises  grants  programs 


Following  two  special  meetings 
to  evaluate  its  granting  programs, 
the  Connaught  Committee  re- 
cently announced  certain  changes 
in  its  research  grants  and  fellow- 
ships programs.  Revisions  of  the 
grants  programs  are  primarily 
procedural  butincludeachangein 
the  deadline  for  applications  and 
an  expansion  of  eligibility  for  new 
staff  support.  Connaughtgraduate 
student  fellowships  are  substanial- 
ly  increased  in  value.  Specific 
changes  are  as  follows: 

Research  Grants 

1.  THE  DEADLINE  FOR  AP- 
PLICATIONS IS  MOVED  FOR- 
WARD TO  JANUARY  15, 1977. 

2.  Intheevaluationand  review  of 
applications,  greater  emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  criterion  of 
“excellence”.  "Excellence”  will  be 
understood  to  refer  to  unusual 
merit,  with  potential  forsignificant 
payoff.  It  will  emphasize  research 
which  is  highly  innovative  or 
original,  even  risky.  The  emphasis 
will  not  exclude  a proposal  which 
represents  an  aspect  of  an  original 
long-term  direction  undertaken 
by  a highly  capable  investigator. 

3.  Any  proposal  in  the  1977 
competition  requiring  more  than 
about  $25,000  per  annum,  for  a 
maximum  of  three  years,  will 
require  a preliminary  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  Con- 
naught Committee  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  funding  the 
proposal  in  the  prevailing  cir- 
cumstances. Consultations  may  be 
requested  by  letter  addressed  to 
the  Office  of  Research  Administra- 


tion, together  with  a brief  sum- 
mary of  the  proposal,  at  any  time 
up  to  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
formal  January  15  deadline. 

Research  Support  of  New  Staff 

1.  Deadlines  for  the  three  1977 
new  staff  competitions  are  now 
January  15,  May  1,  August  1. 

2.  Eligibility  for  new  staff  applica- 
tion is  now  extended  to  all  full- 
time junior  academic  staff  on  firm 
two  - year  contractual  appoint- 
ment. All  applications  should  be 
accompanied  by  a letter  from  the 
departmental  chairman  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  applicant’s 
appointment. 

3.  Eligibility  for  new  staff  support 
will  in  future  not  be  extended  to 
appointees  at  the  ranks  of  associate 
and  full  professor. 

Connaught  Fellowships 

1.  No  postdoctoral  fellowships 
will  be  offered  in  1977.  Fellowships 
will  be  awarded  only  to  highly 
qualified  graduate  students  in  all 
divisions. 

2.  The  overall  value  of  Con- 
naught Fellowships  has  been  in- 
creased to  a value  of  $4800  plus 
tuition  fees.  Formerly,  the  fellow- 
ships were  valued  at  $5000,  but 
each  fellowship  holder  was  re- 
sponsible for  payment  of  his  or  her 
own  fees. 

The  revisions  in  research  pro- 
grams are  intended  to  make  them 
conform  more  closely  to  the 
Connaught  Fund's  "Terms  of 
Reference”.  With  the  objective  of 


promoting  "research  and  develop- 
ment, in  medicine,  in  health 
sciences,  and  in  all  other  fields, 
including  the  humanities  and  the 
physical  and  social  sciences,  in 
which  the  model  of  the  Connaught 
Medical  Research  Laboratories 
may  be  followed”,  the  Connaught 
Committee  has  been  enjoined  to 
fund  a limited  number  of  research 
grants  which,  by  peer  review,  have 
been  evaluated  for  “great  merit” 
and  for  research  "in  the  public 
interest”. 

Both  the  earlier  deadline  and  the 
requirement  for  preliminary  con- 
sultation for  high-budget  applica- 
tions are  intended  to  assist  the 
reviewing  process,  to  allow  more 
time  for  consultation  with  external 
appraisers  and  for  careful  review, 
and  to  furnish  appraisers  with 
fuller  information  regarding  bud- 
getary feasibility. 

The  extension  of  eligibility  for 
new  staff  support  to  contractual 
appointees  is  a recognition  that 
few  new  tenure-stream  appoint- 
ments are  currently  being  made 
and  that  the  Connaught  Fund  hasa 
responsibility  for  maintaining  a 
consistent  level  of  research  sup- 
port for  younger  members  of  the 
University  teaching  staff. 

New  application  forms  and 
guidelines  reflecting  these  re- 
visions are  now  available  in  the 
Office  of  Research  Administra- 
tion. Prospective  applicants  may 
wish  to  consult  with  Mrs.  Van 
Fossen,  978-6475. 

The  Connaught  Fellowship  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies. 


Changes  made  in  Staff  Policies  Manual 
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(Academic  Staff)  was  developed  in 
response  to  a very  real  administra- 
tive need  for  clarification  in  view  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act.  The  statement 
has  evolved  over  time  as  a result  of 
frequent  liaison  between  the 
Personnel  Department  and  the 
Office  of  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost  on  individual  cases  where 
academic  administrators  required 
specific  clarification  of  the  vaca- 
tion entitlement  for  academic 
staff.  However,  this  practice  state- 
ment is  subject  to  the  only  policy 
provision  on  vacation,  which 
appears  in  the  statement  on 
“S^plementarv  Income  and  Re- 
late Activities”  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Governors 
on  June  29,  1972,  and  states  that 
"Each  faculty  member  is  entitled 
every  year  ...  to  a reasonable 
amount  of  time  for  vacation 
purposes”.  In  view  of  the  mis- 
understandings, the  vacation  state- 

Keep  knocking 
says  President . 

President  John  Evans  urges  the 
University's  scholars  and  scientists 
to  keep  knocking  at  government 
doors  on  a regular  basis  to  gettheir 
point  of  view  across. 

Speaking  to  the  University  Re- 
search Board  on  Oct.  22,  the 
President  said,  “We  do  tend  to 
write  one  elegant  and  convincing 
letter  and  then  close  the  books.” 
Federal  Government  departments 
are  rather  far  removed  from  the 
university  scene,  however,  and  Dr. 
Evans  stressed  the  importance  of 
reminding  government  policy 
makers  of  University  interests  on  a 
regular  basis. 

The  Research  Board,  composed 
of  Deans,  Department  Heads  and 
Directors,  advises  the  President  on 
research  matters  and  Dr.  Evans’ 
remarks  came  as  part  of  a briefing 
on  recent  and  expected  trends  in 
government  funding  policy  and 
their  impact  on  research. 


ment  will  be  fully  reviewed  in 
consultation  with  faculty  coll- 
eagues and  in  particular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association. 

The  document  "Maternity 
Leave”  included  in  the  Manual  was 
initially  developed  for  administra- 
tive staff,  but  by  practice  was 
extended  in  a few  cases  to 
academic  staff.  Nothing  in  the 
practice,  either  when  developed 
or  now,  precludes  teaching  staff 
handling  maternity  leave  in  a 
collegial  fashion,  i.e.  remaining  on 
regular  status  with  colleagues 


To  the  Editor: 

J feel  I should  respond  to  the 
letter  to  the  Editor  from  the 
Executive  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  22  on  the  subject  of 
the  Staff  Grievance  Procedure. 

The  UTFA  Executive  Committee 
stated  that,  in  my  letter  of  Oct.  29, 
1975  to  the  past  President  enclos- 
ing the  draft  of  the  new  Staff 
Grievance  Procedure,  I stated  that 
this  procedure  would  not  supplant 
UTFA's  grievance  committee  and 
that  "this  would  be  made  clear  in 
the  preamble”.  The  Committee 
describes  this  as  ‘-‘a  promise  that 
was  never  fulfilled”. 

I would  liketo point outthatthe 
Introduction  to  theStaff  Grievance 
Procedure  states  that: 

"the  procedures  described  be- 
low have  been  designed  for  staff 
members  of  the  University  whoare 
not  covered  by  a collective  agree- 
ment and  who  consider  that  they 
have  a grievance  for  which  there 
exists  nospecialized  mechanism  of 
appeal.” 

This  language  was  inserted  to 


taking  their  teaching  responsibil- 
ities for  a reasonable  period  of 
time.  I should  mention  that  the 
University  has  received  a ruling  in 
an  individual  case  from  the  Un- 
employment Insurance  Commis- 
sion which  requires  that  the  entire 
practice  be  re-considered.  Assoon 
as  clarification  of  the  ruling  has 
been  obtained,  discussions  will  be 
held  with  those  staff  members 
interested  in  the  matter  and  in 
particular  with  representatives  of 
the  UTFA  and  UTSA  before  any 
revision  or  change  in  the  practice 
is  made. 


make  it  clear  that  specialized 
mechanisms,  such  as  resort  to  the 
UTFA  Grievance  Committee, 
would  not  in  any  way  be  supplant- 
ed. In  the  Bulletin  of  Feb.  13, 1976, 
in  which  I invited  comments  on  the 
procedure,  I referred  directly  by 
name  to  two  existing  procedures  as 
examples  of  those  which  were  not 
being  supplanted  by  the  new 
procedure.  These  were  “those 
relating  to  the  UTFA  grievance 
committee,  and  those  in  union 
agreements”.  No  questions  about 
the  meaning  of  the  above-quoted 
statement  were  raised  at  that  time. 

Thus,  I believe  that  the  commit- 
ment given  in  my  letter  of  Oct.  29, 
1975  to  the  then  President  of  the 
Faculty  Association  and  repeated 
in  the  preamble  to  the  publication 
of  the  procedure  on  Feb.  13, 1976 
has  been  fulfilled  by  the  above- 
quoted  statement  from  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  procedure  as  it 
appears  in  the  Manual  of  Staff 
Policies. 


Frank  lacobucci, 
Vice-President  — Internal  Affairs 


[ FORUM 

VP  responds  to  UTFA  letter 


Energy  Conservation  Week 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  Hon.  Dennis  Timbrell, 
Ontario’s  Minister  of  Energy,  by  President  John  Evans. 

In  acknowledging  your  letter  of  September  15  announcing 
Energy  Conservation  Week,  I wish  to  assure  you  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  fully  supports  the  Ontario  Energy 
Management  Program. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  active  in  reducing  energy 
consumption  and  have  achieved  substantial  savings.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  Fiscal  Year  1975-76  through  the  introduction  of  economy 
measures  and  the  negotiation  of  more  favourable  rates,  our  utility 
bills  were  reduced  by  nearly  $500,000. 

Although  there  are  no  specific  projects  scheduled  for  Energy 
Conservation  Week,  we  are  using  the  occasion  to  remind  the 
University  community  of  the  need  for  all  to  participate  in  ongoing 
efforts  aimed  at  saving  energy.  Under  the  direction  of  our  Task 
Force  on  Energy  Conservation  these  efforts  include  studies  on  heat 
loss  from  buildings,economicsof  waterstorageand  recyclinganda 
campaign  to  involve  the  occupants  of  all  buildings  in  efforts  to 
practise  conservation  even  if  it  means  less  comfort  and 
convenience. 

I am  certain  that  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  University  ofToronto 
share  the  concern  of  the  Government  of  Ontario  for  the  need  to 
manage  energy  wisely  and  fully  support  the  spirit  of  Energy 
Conservation  Week. 


Turn  off  lights,  save  $30 

Do  you  switch  off  the  lights  when  you  leave  your  office  for  more 
than  10  minutes?  No?  U of  T’s  Energy  Conservation  Week,  Oct.  31  — 
Nov.  6,  is  a time  for  giving  more  thought  to  this  and  other  energy 
saving  measures. 

William  Lye,  Physical  Plant  Director,  points  out  that  there  are  six 
categories  of  energy  eaters  — lighting,  electrical  equipment, 
water,  elevators,  mechanical  equipment  and  heating  — and  that 
there  are  ways  to  save  in  each  case.  You  could  plan  to  use  office 
equipment  outside  the  normal  "peak  hours” of  10a.m.  to  3. 30  p.m., 
for  instance.  You  might  consider  using  the  stairs  when  only  goinga 
floor  or  two,  or  turning  on  your  photo-copy  machine  only  when  it’s 
needed. 

"A  conservation  measure  as  simple  as  turning  off  office  lights 
when  the  room  is  not  in  use  will  result  in  a $30  saving  per  year,”  Lye 
says. 

The  University  has  been  taking  steps  to  conserve  energy  since 
1972,  and,  says  Lye,  "In  1972-73,  we  saved  about  $7,650.  The  next 
year,  our  savings  were  $209,200,  and  the  year  after  that  $422,100.  We 
saved  close  to  $500,000  in  1975-76.” 

What  specific  energy-saving  projects  contributed  to  this  saving? 

Lye  says  that  more  than  half  of  the  energy  on  the  St.  George 
Campus  is  used  by  the  Medical  Sciences,  Lash  Miller,  Ramsay 
Wright,  McLennan,  Robarts  and  Sidney  Smith  buildings.  So 
conservation  was  particularly  vital  there.  Staff  members  have  been 
encouraged  to  turn  off  water-using  laboratory  equipment,  switch 
off  ventilators  and  fume  hoods  when  experiments  were 
completed,  and  shut  down  "cold  rooms”,  environmental  rooms, 
fridges  and  freeezers  when  not  in  use. 

We  can  all  do  something  to  help.  Avoid  smoking,  so  that 
windows  don’t  have  to  be  opened  for  fresh  air;  in  winter,  that 
involves  heat  loss.  Make  certain  that  your  office  furniture  is  not 
arranged  so  that  it  blocks  radiators  or  heating  grilles.  Shut  off 
dripping  taps,  or  ask  to  have  them  repaired.  All  these  measures  will 
help  reduce  U of  T’s  energy  bill. 

And  tomorrow,  when  you  leave  for  lunch,  turn  off  those  lights! 
And  do  use  the  stairs. 


Rurai  Roots  travels  rural  routes 
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between  anecdotes  and  family 
histories,  and  they  are  well  illus- 
trated by  the  photos,  so  that  even 
the  reader  who  knows  nothing 
about  architecture  comes  away 
with  a good  grasp  of  the  major 
styles  and  features  of  the  pioneer 
era. 

Nevertheless  what  makes  Rural 
Roots  most  fascinating  to  the  lay 
reader,  are  the  family  histories, 
politics  and  incidental  stories 
about  individuals  who  came  to 
York  County  and  settled  there. 

Sarriuel  Lount  was  a blacksmith 
and  a reformer  who  lived  in 
Holland  Landing  and  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  Rebellion  of 
1837.  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  having 
declared  thatdiscontented  settlers 
would  never  rebel  because  "they 
know  too  well  which  side  their 


bread  is  buttered  on,”  Lount 
perfected  his  shooting  eye  by 
taking  target  practice  at  a hollow 
loaf  of  bread,  well  buttered. 

Then  there  was  Peter  Reesor 
who  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Markham  Township.  He  was 
exploring  possible  sites  near  the 
Rouge  River  when  he  met  a British 
officer  who  offered  him  400  acres 
for  his  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle. 
Reesor  accepted,  and  his  family 
became  one  of  the  founding 
families  of  the  township. 

Rural  Roots  obviously  was  writ- 
ten by  people  who  care  about 
preserving  Ontario’s  architectural 
history  not  only  for  itself,  but 
because  it  provides  invaluable 
insights  into  the  aspirations  and 
lifestyles  of  the  pioneers. 

Sheila  Robinson  Fallis 
Dept,  of  Information  Services 


Honorary  Degree  candidates 

Laterthisyear,  the  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees  will  meet  to 
consider  candidates  for  the  awarding  of  honorary  degrees  at  the 
Spring  and  Fall  Convocations,  1977.  Members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  submit  names  of  possible  candidates 
along  with  a biography  outlining  the  career  of  the  candidate  and  a 
detailed  statement  of  reasons  for  the  nomination,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Governing  Council,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 
Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Governing  Council 
Secretariat. 

Nominations  should  be  submitted  by  November  30. 
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FRIDAY  OCTOBER  29 


Othello  (Woodsworth  College 
Students’  Association  classic  film 
festival)  Laurence  Olivier.  North 
auditorium,  OISE.  8 p.m.  Tickets: 
series $7;  single$1.Telephone978- 
5076. 


SUNDAY  31 


Bach  Aria  Croup.  MacMi  I Ian  Thea- 
tre, Edward  Johnson  Building.  8.30 
p.m.  Tickets  $7  and  $4.  Telephone 
978-3744.  (Music  and  CBC) 


MONDAY  NOVEMBER  1 


Domination  and  Dependence  in 
Mass  Communications  (Lecture) 
Prof.  Rita  Cruise  O’Brien,  Institute 
of  Development  Studies,  Sussex 
University.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  1 p.m.  (African  Studies 
Committee,  ISP) 


Saladin’s  Father,  Nur  al-Din,  and 
the  Crusades  (Lecture)  Prof.  Nikita 
Elisseeff,  University  of  Lyon  II. 
Upper  Library,  Massey  College.  4 
p.m.  (Middle  East  & Islamic  and 
Middle  East  Studies  Assn.) 


Organ  Recital  by  John  Tuttle, 

organist  and  choir  director,  St. 
Paul’s  Anglican  Church.  Waker 
Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
5.05  p.m.  Admission  $1  at  door. 


TUESDAY  2 


Advocacy  in  the  Courts  (First  of 
three  D.B.  Goodman  Memorial 
Lectures)  Hon.  Justice  Charles 
Dubin.  Moot  Court,  Faculty  of 
Law.  4 p.m. 


Southern  Africa:  Crisis  for  The 
Commonwealth  and  the  West 

(Seminar)  Patrick  Keatley,  Man- 
chester Guardian.  Council  cham- 
ber, Galbraith  Building.  12  noon. 
(African  Studies  Committee,  ISP) 


Medieval  Muslim  Architecture  in 
Central  Asia  (Slides)  Prof.  Nikita 
Elisseeff,  University  of  Lyon  II. 
14081  Robarts  Library.  12  noon. 
(Middle  East  & Islamic  and  Middle 
East  Studies  Assn.) 


WEDNESDAY  3 


Universality  Approach  to  the  Con- 
formation of  a Polymer  Chain 

(Lecture)  Prof.  C.  Domb,  Depart- 
ment of  Theoretical  Physics,  King's 
College,  University  of  London.  428 
Lash  MillerChemical  Laboratories. 
3 p.m.  (Please  note  room  number) 
(SGS) 


p.m. 


Word  Recognition  and  Produc- 
tion: Evidence  from  Aphasia  and 
Dysplexia  (psychology  Colloqui- 
um) Dr.  Karalyn  Patterson,  MRC 
Applied  Psychology  Unit,  Cam- 
bridge. 2135  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 


Melissa  Pedersen,  jazz  duo.  East 
Common  Room,  Hart  House.  12 
noon. 


FRIDAY  5 


Jazz  Concert.  Meeting  Place, 
Scarborough  College.  12  noon. 
(Co-sponsored  by  Toronto  Mu- 


sicians’ Union) 


THURSDAY  4 


Anton  Kuerti,  piano,  with  Cleve- 
land Quartet  (Third  in  series  of 
nine  Schubert  concerts)  Great 
Hall,  Hart  House.  8.30  p.m.130free 
tickets  available  to  HH  members  at 
hall  porter’s  desk  week  before 
concert.  (Music  Committee  and 
CBC) 


Contemporary  Brazilian  Music 

(Lecture-demonstration)  Louis 
Moura  Castro,  pianist.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  2.10 
p.m. 


Advocacy  in  the  Courts  (Last  of 
three  D.B.  Goodman  Memorial 
Lectures)  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Charles 
Dubin.  Moot  Court,  Faculty  of 
Law.  4 p.m. 


Pre-Inca  and  Inca  Metallurgy 

(Sixth  of  eight  lectures  comple- 
menting Cold  for  the  Gods  exhib- 
ition) Dr.  A.D.  Tushingham,  chief 
archaeologist,  ROM.  ROM 
Theatre.  8 p.m. 


Progress  in  Latin  American  Stud- 
ies in  the  United  States  since  World 

War  II  (Seminar)  Prof.  Robert  G. 
Mead,  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  University  of  Connect- 
icut. Croft  Chapter  House.  2 p.m. 
(Latin  American  Studies  Commit- 
tee, ISP) 


Medieval  Texts  Written  In  England 

(12th  annual  Conference  on  Edit- 
orial Problems)  Nov.  5 and  6. 
Registration  limited  to  100.  Tele- 
phone Prof.  Anne  Lancashire,  978- 
6922. 


SATURDAY  6 


Man  and  Environment  in  New 
Zealand  (Environmental  Seminar) 
Dr.  F.  Kenneth  Hare,  Director, 
Institute  for  Environmental  Stud- 
ies. 211  Haultain  Building.  4 p.m. 


The  West  Indies  as  We  Knew  Them 

(Lecture)  A.S.L.  Barnes,  executive 
secretary,  Quetico  Foundation. 
Convocation  Hall.  8.15  p.m.  (Royal 
Canadian  Institute) 


Atkinson  Foundation 
Applications  Due 


Deadline  Warning 


For  all  Faculties  except  Medi- 
cine, deadline  for  receipt  of 
research  applications  isNovember 
8 at  ORA.  For  further  information 
call  978-2874. 


The  Christmas  holiday  closing  of 
University  offices  will  mean  that  all 
applications  due  at  agencies  atthe 
end  of  December  or  in  early 
January  should  reach  ORA  at  latest 
by  December  15. 


Monday,  November  1 


Esther  Gelcer,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “Social  De- 
centration:  Its  Measurement  and 
Training  in  Emotionally  Disturbed 
Institutionalized  Children.’’ Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  C.M.  Christen- 
sen. Round  Room,  Massey  Col- 
lege, 2 p.m. 


of  Medical  Biophysics,  "The  Modu- 
lation of  Membrane  Permeability 
in  CHO  Cells.’’  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  J.E.  Till.  Room  201,  65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 


Wednesday,  November  17 


Advocacy  in  the  Courts  (Second  of 
three  D.B.  Goodman  Memorial 
Lectures)  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Charles 
Dubin.  Moot  Court,  Faculty  of 
Law.  4 p.m.' 


Friday,  November  12 

Svein  ArneCarlsen, Department 


Aestheticians  at  Victoria 


La  Lecture  Politique  du  Roman 
Contemporain  (Seventh  of  eight 
lectures)  Prof.  Henri  Mitterand. 
Upper  Library,  Massey  College.  4 


The  Articulation  of  Modes  of 
Production  in  the  Peruvian  Andes 

(Sociology)  Prof.  Gavin  Smith, 
Department  of  Anthropology. 
Lounge,  Borden  Building.  2.45 
p.m. 


p.m. 


Victoria  University  is  acting  as 
host  to  the  34th  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  for  Aesthet- 
ics, Oct.  27  — 30.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  Society  has  met  outside 
the  United  States. 

The  meeting  is  organized  by  the 
Society  for  its  members.  Their 
discussions  will  cover  a wide  range 
of  the  visual  and  aural  arts. 

A lecture-demonstration  enti- 
tled “The  Aesthetics  of  Musical 
Performance:  The  Case  of  Glenn 
Gould’’  will  be  given  by  Professor 
Geoffrey  B.  Payzant,  Department 
of  Philosophy, on  Friday, Oct.  29,at 
8 p.m.  in  room  3 of  the  New 
Academic  Building,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 

Staff  and  students  are  welcome 
to  attend  sessions  that  are  of 
interest  to  them.  However, space  is 


Classic  film  series 


The  Woodsworth  College  Stu- 
dents’ Association  is  presenting  a 
Classic  Film  Festival.  A series  of 
nine  films, thefirstwill  be  screened 
Oct.  29,  the  last  Feb.  18.  All  will  be 
shown  in  the  north  auditorium  at 
OISE,  252BloorSt.  W. 

Tickets  are  $7  for  the  series  or  $1 
each  and  are  available  at  Woods- 
worth College,  119  St.  George  St., 
or  at  the  APUS  office,  1089  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  Tickets  by  mail  may  be 
requested  by  telephoning  978- 
5076. 


Souvenir  medaiiion 
avaiiabie  from  APUS 


Images  North  and  South  of  the 
Border:  The  United  States  and 
Latin  America  (Lecture)  Prof.  Rob- 
ert G.  Mead,  University  of  Con- 
necticut. Croft  Chapter  House.  11 
a.m.  (Latin  American  Studies  Com- 
mittee, ISP) 


Mixed  Valency  Effects  and  One 
Dimensional  Conductors  (Col- 
loquium) Dr.  Bruce  Scott,  Thomas 
Watson  Research  Laboratories, 
IBM,  Yorktown  Heights.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  4 
p.m. 


The  Shaping  of  Economic  Policy  in 
Fascist  Italy  (Seminar)  Prof.  Jon 
Cohen,  Economics-Scarborough 
College.  Senior  Common  Room, 
Glendon  College,  York  University. 
(Bayview  & Lawrence)  8 p.m. 
(European  Studies  Committee, 
ISP) 


Last  Grave  at  Dinbaza  (film  on 
apartheid  in  South  Africa)  2135 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 p.m.  (African 
Studies  Committee,  ISP) 


The  Association  for  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  has  com- 
missioned the  Interbranch  Inter- 
national Mint  to  strike  a U of  T 
Sesquicentennial  souvenir  medal- 
lion. 

The  medallion,  being  made 
available  in  collectors’  bronze  and 
fine  silver,  is  one  and  a half  inches 
in  diameter,  weighs  one  ounce  and 
carries  the  official  Sesquicenten- 
nial logo  on  the  obverse  and  the 
University’s  coat  of  arms  on  the 
reverse. 

The  silver  medals  and  pendants 
are  packaged  in  plush  blue  velvet 
presentation  boxes;  the  bronze 
medals  and  pendants  also  come  in 
presentation  boxes. 

The  antiqued  bronze  medal  is 
priced  at  $6,  the  gold-plated 
bronze  pendant’ with  chain  — $9, 
and  the  antiqued  bronze  keychain 
— $7.  The  silver  medal  is  $20  and 
the  silver  pendant  with  24"  silver 
rope  chain  is  $25. 

All  orders  should  be  sent  to  the 


APUS  Office,  1089  Sidney  Smith 
Hall,  U of  T,  Toronto  MSS  1A1, 
prepaid.  Cheques  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Association  for  part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students  and 
$1  should  be  added  to  the  amount 
to  cover  mailing  and  handling 
charges.  Ontario  residents  should 
also  include  the  seven  percent 
Ontario  sales  tax. 


Allow  two  to  three  weeks  for 
delivery. 


Neurosciences  symposia 
to  be  heid  at  U of  T 


The  Society  for  Neurosciences 
will  hold  its  6th  annual  meeting  in 
Toronto,  Nov.  7 — 11,  at  the  Four 
Seasons-Sheraton  Hotel. 

Three  satellite  symposia  have 
been  arranged  at  the  U of  T. 

“The  Continuing  Evolution  of 
the  Limbic  System  Concept’’  will 
be  held  Nov.  5 and  6 in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building.  The  didactic  por- 
tion of  the  symposium  will  befrom 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on  Friday  and  9 a.m. 
to  1 p.m.  on  Saturday.  Saturday 
afternoon  there  will  be  open 
house  at  the  limbic  laboratories  in 
the  Medical  Sciences  Building  and 
the  Wellesley  Hospital.  Registra- 
tion fee  is  $50.  Residents  and 
interns  registered  in  the  U of  T 
post-graduate  medical  program 
and  University  faculty  members 
will  bfe  admitted  free.  For  more 
information  and  registration 
forms,  get  in  touch  with  Miss  Doris 


McBride,  Division  of  Post-Grad- 
uate Medical  Education,  McMur- 
rich  Building,  telephone 978-2718. 

There  will  be  two  symposia  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  7.  “The  Trigeminal 
System  in  Oral-Facial  Motor  Func- 
tion’’ vYill  be  held  in  room  108  of 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry.  The  all- 
day symposium  will  begin  at9a.m. 
Registration  fee  of  $6  includes 
coffee  and  a light  lunch.  More 
information  is  available  from  Dr. 
B.J.  Sessle,  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
telephone  978-5291. 

“Biological  Psychiatry’’  willbein 
the  auditorium  of  the  Clarke 
Institute  of  Psychiatry  with  regis- 
tration from  12  noon  and  papers 
from  1 to  6 p.m..  Registration  fee  is 
$10,  residents  and  graduate  stu- 
dents $5.  Information  and  regis- 
tration formsareavailablefrom  Dr. 
Gregory  M.  Brown,  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  Clarke  Institute,  tele- 
phone 979-2221,  extension  523. 


JOB  OPENINGS 


J 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested 
applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their 
staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the  personnel  office  for  further 
information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of  the 
department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please 
call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Wendy  Chin,  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred 
Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Beverley  Chennell, 
978-7308. 


Tuy  Thi  Nguyen,  Department  of 
Clinical  Biochemistry,  “Studies  in 
Human  Renal  Alkaline  Phospha- 
tes.’’ Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  A. 
Malkin.  Room  309,  63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 


Clerk  Typist  I ($6,968) 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  (2) 


Clerk  Typist  II  ($7,000  — 8,230  — 9,460) 

Zoology  (1),  Medical  Genetics  (4),  Faculty  of  Dentistry  (1) 


Clerk  Typist  III  ($7,700  — 9,060  — 10,420) 

School  of  Continuing  Studies  (2),  Chemistry  (1),  Dean’s  Office,  Medicine 

(4) 


Secretary  I ($7,700  — 9,060  — 10,420) 
Scarborough  College  (2) 


limited  and  it  would  be  wise  to 
check.  Professor  F.E.  Sparshott, 
Department  of  Philosophy  at 
Victoria  College  is  chairman  of  the 
local  arrangements  committee. 


Secretary  II  ($8,470  — 9,970  — 11,460) 

Office  of  Vice-President  — Business  Affairs,  Capital  Budgets  (1),  Office 
of  Vice-President  — Business  Affairs,  Director  of  Finance  — Insurance 
Department  (1),  Health  Administration  (4),  Surgery  (4) 


Secretary  III  ($9,330  — 10,970  — 11,460) 

Private  Funding  (1),  Physical  Plant  (3),  Applied  Science  & Engineering  (5) 


Laboratory  Assistant  II  ($3,400  ■ 
U of  T Schools  — P/T  (1) 


4,000) 


Laboratory  Technician  I ($8,470  — 9,970  — 11,460) 
Zoology  (1) 


Laboratory  Technician  II  ($10,370  — 12,200  — 14,040) 
Physiology  (4) 


Laboratory  Technician  III  ($11,450  — 13,470  — 15,490) 
Clinical  Science  (4),  Playfair  Neuroscience  (4) 


Library  Technician  IV  ($9,203) 
Robarts  Library  (5) 
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